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XES to grind! Mr. Gompers has 

come out for Cox, explaining that 
he could not support a candidate who 
had voted, like Harding, for the Esch- 
Cummins act. In thus thinking first 
of the interests of the class he repre- 
sents Mr. Gompers is acting like 
many another person these days. In 
spite of all the high talk about un- 
selfish assistance to war-rent Europe, 
the central issue of the campaign is 
having the greatest difficulty in 
emerging clear of “special interests” 
—hatred or adoration of Wilson; 
Anglomania, Anglophobia; prohibi- 
tion; plum politics; and a mass of 
other interests in more or less transi- 
tory movements. Whether by the time 
the election is on us we shall vote 
intelligently depends largely upon the 
ability of one or the other of the 
candidates to make the question so 
glow with his own sincerity as to 
wean us from minor considerations. 
We have lived through a season of 
declamatory, often eloquent advocacy 
of the League; what is most needed 
now is a course in simple reasoning 
of the sort which enabled Lincoln to 


win the day in times only less serious 
than these. 


T= axes which are splitting up the 

Presidential campaign should re- 
mind us that the business of the 
League of Nations, even with the 
United States a member, would al- 
ways be far from simple. For it may 
be supposed that nations would work 
hard through their representatives in 
the Council and the Assembly to 
further their own special interests, 
even while attempting to be just to 
others. So long as any sort of patri- 
otism exists, it will be the part of 
human nature to be influenced by it. 
This is not an argument against the 
practicability of the League of Na- 
tions; it is a warning that the prob- 
lem of international codperation is 
beset with more difficulties than the 
ardent supporters of the President 
apparently realize. These persons 
can not afford to sneer at any serious 
attempt, like Senator Harding’s, to 
examine the whole problem anew. It 
would be refreshing if Governor Cox 
would furnish some evidence that he 
really understands the principles in- 
volved in a policy which may soon be 
for us an entirely new adventure in 
internationalism. Thus far he has 
accepted Mr. Wilson’s say-so and has 
dwelt upon the urgent need which 
Europe has for us. He is attempting 
to rally to his standard all the friends 
of the League, both those who favor 
and those who are opposed to reserva- 
tions. Can he not be induced to dis- 
cuss Mr. Harding’s argument seri- 
ously, point by point? The exercise 
might prove stimulating. 


ELIEVERS in the sovereign vir- 
tue of a Be-it-enacted would do 
well to ponder this extract from a dis- 
cussion of England’s housing problem 
by Henry Clay, the New York Eve- 


ning Post’s “industrial correspond- 
ent” in London: 


I have said enough in my previous arti- 
cles to show that the decline in the building 
of working-class houses is due to causes that 
go much deeper than the present policy of 
the unions. The root cause is the practice of 
keeping house-rents down at a level at which 
it is impossible to let new houses, a practice 
into which the country has drifted without 
perceiving that its corollary is the complete 
supersession of private by public enterprise in 
house-building. 


Laissez faire as an absolute dogma 
has fallen into deserved discredit; 
but the harm that has been done by 
going to the opposite extreme is be- 
yond calculation. “Let everything 
alone, and everything will cure itself,” 
was a foolish exaggeration, but there 
was a sound idea behind it. Nowa- 
days we have so far lost sight of that 
idea that we keep thoughtlessly inter- 
fering with natural processes which, 
in many instances, evidently offer the 
only prospect of effective remedy. 


ines Italian Government is being 

repaid for its recognition of the 
Soviet Government of Russia in the 
only coin to which Lenin can give in- 
ternational currency. Signor Labri- 
ola, the Minister of Labor, is putting 
a good face on the matter, and is try- 
ing his best to bring about a settle- 
ment of what in an official dispatch 
from Rome is euphemistically called 
“a new form of the conflict between 
labor and capital.” The issue, we 
are told, is purely economic, the 
workers’ motive for seizing the fac- 
tories to run them on their own be- 
ing the imminent lockout which the 
owners were planning on account of 
lack of coal and raw materials. How 
the workers’ soviets propose to run 
them without these is not explained. 
But the London Daily Herald learns 
from its Rome correspondent that the 
metal workers have decided to occupy 
all factories which deny them neces- 
sary materials. Unofficial reports 
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make it plain that the threatened 
lockout was a welcome pretext for 
the extremists to start a communist 
revolution according to Moscovian 
precepts, including such acts of ter- 
rorism as raids on not yet sovietized 
mills, the taking of hostages, and the 
threatened destruction of the planis 
in case of interference by the Gov- 
ernment. The New York Call’s cor- 
respondent at Rome describes the 
movement as purely communistic in 
character and having the establish- 
ment of a soviet form of government 
as its purpose. Signor Labriola’s So- 
cialism is being put to a hard test. 
The hands-off policy of the Cabinet 
is either based on a feeble hope that 
his influence may prevail with the in- 
surgent workers, or on the conviction 
that the army, in a conflict with labor, 
can not be relied upon by the Gov- 
ernment. But whatever the motive, 
this policy of aloofness in the face of 
grave violation of law and order 
amounts to a surrender to the insur- 
gent elements among the workers, 
which will not fail to win the mod- 
erates over into the camp of radi- 
calism. 


R. HENRY G. ALSBERG, now a 

patented sightseer in Soviet Rus- 
sia, has a unique gift for logic. “A 
true democracy,” he wrote on July 
7 from Moscow, “of material condi- 
tion, even if it is one of poverty, has 
been enforced.”” Democracy—not the 
American counterfeit, but the genu- 
ine article as made in Russia—is so 
exquisite a diet that the demos, the 
common herd, has no appetite for it. 
By way of antithesis, it derives its 
name from what it is not, as lucus a 
non lucendo. Hence it follows that 
true democracy is, in truth, no democ- 
racy. Only by grasping this ety- 
mological anomaly can one account 
for the seeming self-contradiction 
contained in another dictum of the 
same author. On July 17 he began 
his message from Moscow with the 
statement that “it must be admitted 
that Russia has not now a democratic 
form of government in any sense of 
the word.” Neither an _ enforced 
democracy in the true sense of the 
word, nor a true democracy in a 
forced sense of the word, 


HE elusiveness of words would be 
a fitting theme for those who, 
like Mr. Alsberg, make a study of 
Soviet institutions. There is the 
question of volunteer service for the 
army. “A Communist is supposed to 
make many more sacrifices than a 
mere layman. He must volunteer for 
the front.” The notion that compul- 
sion is incompatible with a free ex- 
ercise of the will is, of course, a de- 
lusion of a backward civilization. The 
volition which sends these Commun- 
ists to the front does not emanate 
from their individual wills but from 
the one common will, incarnate in the 
Central Committee of Commissars of 
the Communist Party. Individual 
disobedience to the dictates of that 
common will is out of the question, 
for the two are necessarily always at 
harmony, as disobedience would mean 
instant death, “Communists being 
more severely punished for their sins 
than are outsiders.” The Communist, 
therefore, volunteers to face death 
from a fear of death, which shows a 
deeper appreciation of the sacredness 
of life than individual sacrifice re- 
veals. 


i eps Irish people have not yet at- 
tained to that advanced state of 
culture at which individual compul- 
sion is superseded by the free volition 
of the common will. Terence Mac- 
Swiney, the Lord Mayor of Cork, has 
not chosen to face death from a fear 
of dying. No power uses the threat 
of death to compel him to jeopardize 
his life; he uses, on the contrary, the 
threat of his voluntary death to com- 
pel the British Government to render 
him freedom. In Russia, the starv- 
ing compel the Government to send 
them to jail, that they may eat. For 
there, says Mr. Alsberg, “everybody 
is always more or less hungry,” only 
the prisons have a first claim upon the 
food, with the children and institu- 
tions, but before the civilian popula- 
tion.” The Soviet food distribution 
department, which made this regula- 
tion, deserves everybody’s praise, but 
we do not see the justice of contrast- 
ing it with the alleged cruelty of the 
British Government in refusing to 
put a stop to MacSwiney’s suicidal 
starvation. The hunger strike is the 


prisoner’s mode of appeal, on behalf 
of Sinn Fein, to the court of public 
opinion, and if the Government per- 
sists in refusing to set him free, it 
does so at the risk not of the Mayor’s 
life, which is in his own hands, but of 
its own reputation for political wis- 
dom. By releasing him, the Govern- 
ment would rob Sinn Fein of an effi- 
cient means of anti-British propa- 
ganda, which would rather see Mac- 
Swiney die a martyr of British 
“tyranny” than have him live a 
recipient of British mercy. 


i hepa glory of Bertrand Russell 

wanes; though for a brief space 
he was the preéminent philosopher 
of the revolution, he seems destined 
to an irrecoverable eclipse. The in- 
surgent press, from the softest pink 
of “Liberalism” to the most flaming 
red of Communism, pronounces the 
adverse verdict. Other laborite, radi- 
cal, or Socialist commentators un- 
favorable to Soviet Russia have usu- 
ally been met with a vast and circum- 
spect silence. John Ward, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, and a score of others were 
ignored and allowed to pass unher- 
alded to oblivion; and who is there 
these days among the insurgent fra- 
ternity that ever mentions Kautsky 
or Branting? But Bertrand Russell 
was different. Kautsky at his high- 
est reach was only a Socialist pope, 
powerful while the crowd accepted 
his ex cathedra utterances, powerless 
the moment the crowd rejected them. 
But here was a revolutionary evan- 
gelist, more dominant in the imagina- 
tions of the insurgent flock than any 
pope could ever be. His reputation 
as a writer, his prison term, his wide- 
ly heralded conversion to Commu- 
nism—all served to invest him with 
a peculiar glamor. From all quarters 
of the revolutionary world his great- 
ness was acclaimed. And so when he 
disclosed his verdict on Russia he 
could not be dismissed with silence. 


E learn now, from a look over 

the insurgent press, that his own 
disillusion is matched by the disillu- 
sion of his one-time following. He 
turns out to be merely that hopeless 
thing, a “constitutionalist,” accord- 
ing to an anti-governmental journal; 
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a “soft idealist,” according to a high- 
brow exponent of rough-stuff revo- 
jutionism; while other journals, each 
according to its schoool, label him 
with an assortment of more or less 


reprehensible designations. It can 
not be said that his later utterances, 
qualifying in some degree his main 
statement, have helped his case ap- 
preciably. One journal, it may be 
noted—a Pacific Coast exponent of 
straight-out Socialism—adopted the 
heroic method of publishing only the 
passages of the main statement most 
favorable to the Soviet régime, with 
an introduction asserting that the 
vicious capitalist papers had misrep- 
resented him. But this instance is 
exceptional. On all sides the note 
sounded is that of chagrin and resent- 
ment. The philosopher that was is 
no more; in his place is a sophist, 
with the ineradicable taint of “bour- 
geois liberalism.” 


IGHT-WINGERS have — scored 

heavily against their antagonists 
of the left by a pronouncement in 
their favor spoken by the great Lenin 
himself. On August 12, at the clos- 
ing session of the Third Internation- 
ale at Moscow, Lenin “came out 
strongly for parliamentary as well 
as purely revolutionary tactics in 
the world Socialist movement.” The 
momentous news has been duly 
spread before the rank and file of 
the right, to the deep mortification of 
high and low in the left. That the 
chief permits no slightest exercise of 
parliamentary activity in his own 
country is to both wings a trivial and 
an irrelevant matter. What is im- 
portant is the policy he advises for 
other countries. His previous advice 
has not been entirely clear, and one 
might even say that he has been but 
slightly troubled with the hobgoblin 
of consistency. So both sides claimed 
him. The left, however, had some- 
what the advantage in being able 
always to cite, as a final and crushing 
argument, the mode by which he at- 
tained power for himself. But the 
right did not yield; it replied that 
only the exigencies of time, place, and 
circumstance governed his action in 
that case; that in a still functioning 
bourgeois democracy such as_ the 


United States, England, or France, 
he would have acted differently, and 
that he would so advise others. Its 
faith has been crowned with fulfill- 
ment. The chief has spoken; he re- 
jects the anti-parliamentary policy of 
the left; he pronounces in favor of 
the parliamentary policy of the right. 
Of course this policy must be carried 
on to the accompaniment of “purely 
revolutionary tactics”; but the right, 
no less than the left, knew that before 
and affirmed it. The pronouncement 
is therefore a clear victory for the 
right. Obviously it is binding on the 
left; there is no higher court to which 
to appeal, and no true revolutionist 
will dare to disobey. Thus does the 
great man unite by a word and a ges- 
ture the seemingly irreconcilable fac- 
tions in the grand army of revolu- 
tionism. 


IKE hanging and kissing, the 
honors of a golf tournament go 
by favor. Past performance counts 
for nothing, nor has what you do to- 
day any bearing on what you may do 
to-morrow. It is the card you hand 
in to-day, however, which decides 
whether you are above or below the 
line which, of course, has to be drawn 
somewhere. Above it, if you are be- 
low, are men, doubtless, whom you 
could beat, have beaten perhaps; and 
below it, if you are above, may be 
men from whose hobnailed boots you 
may not deem yourself worthy, golf- 
ingly speaking, to scrape the mud. 
There’s the wholesomeness of the 
game—the loser is always in good 
company and the winner is never 
likely to forget that he holds his brief 
eminence at the sweet will of a very 
fickle goddess. 


PARTICULARLY uncomfortable 
spot in most people’s private 
Inferno is assigned to the man who 
first erected tipping into a conven- 
tion. As a custom, it has about it 
nothing of the fine gesture of princely 
and indiscriminate largesse, and it 
has lost all significance as an honest 
payment for services rendered or in 
anticipation. It has been for a long 
time the mere routine payment of a 
tax, according to a schedule which 
could be divined only as the result 





of long experience and of many mis- 
takes, both in the direction of paying 
too much and of paying too little. 
In these days when one is hopelessly 
at a loss to know how much one ought 
to get for one’s money, tipping has 
lost whatever rationale it may once 
have possessed; it degenerates into a 
capitulation to rage and fear, rage at 
having to pay so much for so little, 
and fear that even the much is not 
in all fairness enough. It seems, in- 
deed, to be one of the things which 
the world could get along very well 
without. One is not ill-served in a 
club, where no tips are allowed; “ne 
was not ill-served by the untipped 
darkey who, at the door of the hotel 
and dining-room used to furnish each 
emerging guest with his proper hat, 
recognizing him as perfectly as if he 
had been Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle 
himself. On the other side of the ac- 
count—the side of the recipient of the 
tip—what a gain in self-respect to 
find himself working for an assured 
and honestly-earned income! A good 
point at which to inaugurate such a 
reform lies with the Pullman porter. 
There is no reason why the public 
should not know whether he is paid a 
proper wage and how much that wage 
is. There is no reason why his af- 
fairs should not be as much a matter 
of public knowledge as those of any 
other railroad employee. 


iy the poorly-paid American teacher 

desires company in his misery, he 
might read the report of an inquiry 
among German university Privat- 
dozenten. These men serve as in- 
structors, on an average, for nearly 
eight years and receive through their 
connection with the university an 
average yearly income of 1,071 
marks; in the fluctuations of foreign 
exchange during the past winter 
1,071 marks rarely amounted to as 
much as 27 dollars. The highest re- 
corded university income received by 
an instructor reached the equivalent 
of 125 dollars; the lowest amounted’ 
to just seventy-five cents. Most of 
these men have, of course, incomes 
from private sources, but in recent 
months only four were independent, 
of the universities to the extent of 
250 dollars or more. 
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The Necessity of Stick- 
ing to the Issue 


HE hullabaloo which Governor 

Cox is raising over the Repub- 
lican campaign fund is in itself not 
very important. The Senate commit- 
tee may be trusted to bring out the 
truth both about the Republican 
“quotas” and about the reported 
plans of Mr. Jamieson, finance direc- 
tor of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, to raise from five to ten mil- 
lion dollars. If the Republicans have 
sinned from overzealousness, it will 
doubtless be found that the skirts of 
the Democrats are not entirely clear ; 
and it ill becomes the nominees of 
that party to arrogate to it and to 
themselves a superior morality. That 
was the ruse of the pacifists and pro- 
Germans during the war. The facts 
about the financial methods of both 
organizations we want fully set 
forth; cries of perjury may be dis- 
pensed with. 

What is significant in Governor 
Cox’s insistence upon fraud and crim- 
inal intent is the indication it fur- 
nishes that the campaign will not be 
clear-cut. Certain wayward argu- 
ments, arguments that cut both ways 
or not at all, or arguments that in no 
manner help on the discussion, are 
now being made to do service, and it 
is well that some of them should be 
listed and briefly labeled. 


1. Pro-Germans are eager to vote 
for Harding. The reasoning is simple: 
Harding is opposed to the League in 
its present form; so are the pro- 
Germans because Germany is not in- 
cluded in it. Ergo, the principle and 
aspirations of Harding and of the 
pro-Germans are the same. To rea- 
son thus is to leave out of account the 
past records of the two candidates. 
Pro-Germans have probably not for- 
gotten that Harding was one of the 
most energetic advocates of war with 
Germany to a decisive conclusion ; 
whereas Governor Cox, when cam- 
paigning in 1916, urged those of 
German extraction in this country to 
vote for the reélection of Wilson as 
the best means of aiding Germany. 


2. English gold is pouring in for 


the purpose of electing Cox. This, 
of course, is to offset the Irish vote 
of Tammany! It is a credulous per- 
son who hopes to find just one more 
kick in English gold. 


3. Harding faces both ways at 
once. That is, he hopes for the sup- 
port of both Hiram W. Johnson and 
William H. Taft. Up to the time of 
his speech to the Indiana delegation 
Mr. Harding certainly left himself 
open to this charge, but he has now 
stated his position with admirable 
frankness. Governor Cox, it should 
not be forgotten, has his own temp- 
tation: to keep loyal to him the fol- 
lowers of both President Wilson and 
Senator Reed. The argument against 
Harding may be turned on Cox un- 
less he makes his stand in the matter 
quite clear. 


4. Both candidates are politicians, 
but Harding, the “ring-ruled” Sena- 
tor, would, if elected, be subjected to 
the same malign influences as of old; 
whereas Cox would leave behind him 
any political concessions he may have 
had to make as Governor of Ohio. 
This is a wholly mechanical view of 
character, which does even less credit 
to those holding it than to the persons 
at whom it is aimed. 


5. Harding is a “little American.” 
The Weekly Review has had occasion 
heretofore to expose the frailty of the 
“little American” argument, which 
has been further impaired by the re- 
cently published memoirs of von 
Bernstorff. Count Bernstorff states, 
simply as an observation of fact, that 
while he may have met a few Demo- 
crats who favored an earlier entrance 
by the United States into the war, he 
failed to meet a single Republican 
who approved of delaying so long. 
Eagerness to repress the German 
menace at a time when no League of 
Nations beckoned to us could surely 
not be interpreted to mean a desire 
to flock by ourselves. And if it is 
said that the “little Americans” were 
thinking not of rendering help to 
Europe, but merely of defending this 
country from wanton attacks, it must 
be remembered that in 1915 or 1916 
the best way in which we could have 
rendered aid to Europe was by stand- 
ing up for our own rights. A coun- 


try founded on such inspiring prin- 
ciples as those which went into the 
making of the American Constitution 
can sometimes best serve the rest of 
the world by keeping its own rights 
secure. Senator Harding took pains, 
in his address to the Indiana delega- 
tion, to quote from his speech on the 
war resolution, in which he pointed 
out that while the appeal of tortured 
France and of humanity generally 
was great, his prime motive in voting 
for the resolution was to maintain the 
sanctity of American principles. It 
is an argument which, though not ab- 
solutely conclusive in these days of 
international codperation, can not be 
dismissed with a sneer. 


If in the foregoing paragraphs Sen- 
ator Harding has come in for more 
defense than Governor Cox, it is be- 
cause he has been less the victim of 
bias; and because it is he and his 
running-mate who have seemed sat- 
isfied to indulge in clap-trap and ap- 
peals to class hatreds. Senator Hard- 
ing has struck precisely the right 
note when he says: “I must not drag 
the attention of the American people 
into a mire when it is their whole- 
hearted desire that their attention 
should be centered upon the problems 
which we all wish to face bravely and 
wisely together.” 

There is enough, and more than 
enough in the main question of the 
campaign—upon what terms this 
country is to undertake international 
codperation—to tax the best thought 
of us all. The Weekly Review has 
commended Senator Harding for the 
large free manner in which he re- 
cently reéxamined the whole problem, 
believing that such treatment would 
help to get the argument out of the 
old ruts. How little convincing he 
has been to certain distinguished 
leaders of thought may be seen by 
turning to our Correspondence col- 
umns in this issue. The times mani- 
festly demand concentration; not the 
cheap diversion of clap-trap and roor- 
backs. If Governor Cox and Mr. 
F. D. Roosevelt do not soon view the 
campaign in this better light, they 
will not do their share in contributing 
dignity to the “great and solemn ref- 
erendum.” 
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From Minsk to Riga 

7 Soviet-Polish negotiations at 

Minsk did not lead to peace, and 
the conference will be moved to Riga. 
The Soviet authorities loudly pro- 
claim that the Poles are responsible 
for the delay and the failure to reach 
an agreement. These claims, how- 
ever, are not borne out by the evi- 
dence at hand. The Polish Govern- 
ment telegraphed to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on July 22 proposing that 
negotiations for an armistice should 
commence immediately. A telegram 
was simultaneously sent by the Polish 
High Command to the Soviet High 
Command proposing the date of July 
25 for the opening of the armistice 
negotiations. The Soviet authorities 
acknowledged the receipt of the Pol- 
ish proposal and stated that they ac- 
cepted the suggestion made therein of 
starting negotiations on July 30, thus 
perverting the Polish proposal by 
acknowledging a later date than that 
set forth by the Polish High Com- 
mand, and evidently intending to 
cause a delay in the negotiations in 
order to take advantage of the then 
favorable military situation. This is 
confirmed by articles in the official 
Soviet newspapers reporting the in- 
tention of the Soviet Government to 
seize the opportunity to finish with 
Poland and organize there a Soviet 
Government. 

Consequently, when the Polish dele- 
gates arrived, the Soviet authorities 
complained that they were empow- 
ered only to conclude an armistice 
and not to negotiate a peace settle- 
ment, this in spite of the fact that it 
had been proposed, and was so under- 
stood, to hold a peace conference in 
London, presided over by the repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Governments. 
This disingenuous claim enabled the 
Soviet Government to obtain still an- 
other delay. Meanwhile, contrary to 
the understanding, the Polish dele- 
gates were deprived of the right of 
communicating freely with their Gov- 
ernment. Their return to Warsaw 
was delayed until August 3, and on 
the same day the Polish Government 
received a proposal from the Soviet 
Government that negotiations should 
be resumed at Minsk on August 4—a 


physical impossibility. Meanwhile 
the plenipotentiaries were granted 
additional powers to negotiate pre- 
liminaries of peace, and so notified 
the Soviet Government. The Soviet 
wireless, however, during the whole 
of August 6, on various pretexts de- 
clined to accept the message from the 
Polish Government, alleging first a 
change of hours for reception and 
then atmospheric disturbances. On 
August 7 Chicherin ingenuously asked 
Warsaw why no answer was given, 
and when a fresh attempt was made 
to send the note, it was frustrated by 
the Soviet Government suddenly 
breaking in with a message to Tash- 
kent. It was not until August 8 (ob- 
viously after Moscow had received 
from Kamenev the new proposals of 
Lloyd George) that the Soviet wire- 
less called up Warsaw of its own ac- 
cord and the Polish operator wire- 
lessed, for the fifth time, the text of 
the note. 

The second visit of the Polish pleni- 
potentiaries to Minsk was as fruitless 
as the first. It is evident that the 
Soviet authorities made every effort 
to keep them in ignorance of the 
change in the military situation, and 
consistently prevented free communi- 
cation with their Government, hop- 
ing to extort a one-sided agreement 
from them. In view of the fraud 
practised by the Soviet authorities, 
a fraud in which Kamenev in London 
participated with a series of false and 
misleading statements, the Polish 
Government was fully justified in tak- 
ing advantage of the military victory 
to demand the removal of the armis- 
tice conference to a neutral place 
where the negotiations could be car- 
ried on untrammeled by characteris- 
tic Soviet methods; and the Soviet 
Government seems to have been suffi- 
ciently tamed by its spectacular re- 
verses to accept this stipulation. 

Accordingly, the  Polish-Soviet 
peace conference will be held at Riga, 
being scheduled to open September 9. 
Having rejected all but one of the 
fifteen arrogant demands of the So- 
viet Government, the Poles will start 
the new negotiations with a tabula 
rasa. In view of the present military 
situation, it may be confidently ex- 
pected that neither side will make 





exorbitant demands, and while it 
must be assumed in advance that the 
Bolsheviki can not be trusted to carry 
out honorably the agreements entered 
into, there should not be great diffi- 
culty in making a convention that will 
end the present hostilities. 


Cooperation 


r these dim days of discontent, 

when multitudes are groping after 
something better and every man is 
his own economist, one of the chief 
causes of trouble is the widespread 
and persistent belief that the profits 
of business men are far too high, and 
that the rest of the people—espe- 
cially farmers and wage-earners— 
are being outrageously exploited by 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
railway companies, and other “para- 
sites.” To this way of thinking there 
is a large margin or surplus over and 
above necessary profits, which should 
accrue to the other classes in the form 
of higher prices for farmers, lower 
prices for consumers, and higher 
wages for laborers. Although statis- 
ticians like W. I. King tell us that 
business profits—including the profits 
of farming—before the war were 
only about 28 per cent. of the total 
national income, it is held that this 
is excessive and that some means 
should be found for carrying on the 
work of manufacturing and market- 
ing in a more economical way. 

It is easy to see that there is room 
for improvement, but not so easy to 
show how such improvement may be 
brought about. Governmental con- 
trol of prices has been tried and found 
wanting, producing in the long run 
effects the very opposite of those in- 
tended, and interfering with the au- 
tomatic operation of supply and de- 
mand. Governmental ownership is 
attractive to some minds, but it tends 
in too many cases to destroy profits 
rather than to redistribute them. 
General state socialism would be ob- 
jectionable for the same reason and 
because it would set up an intolerable 
bureaucracy. Syndicalism is essen- 
tially anarchistic, though with a 
strong tendency towards ultimate 
state socialism. Profit-sharing savors 
of feudalism and yields slight and 
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uncertain returns. Turn which way 
we may, none of these by-paths seem 
to be better than the broad highway 
of capitalism, where there are wages 
for laborers, profits for business men, 
and rents or interest for those who 
have accumulated or inherited prop- 
erty. 

But let us consider codperation, 
which is open to none of the forego- 
ing objections, and, though still in 
its infancy, has attained notable re- 
sults in several fields. Beginning 
with the Rochdale Pioneers—a few 
poor English weavers who bought a 
bag of flour which they distributed 
among them at cost price—the co- 
operative movement has grown to 
important dimensions, and has done 
much, directly and indirectly, to re- 
duce the cost of living of the work- 
ing classes in the British Isles, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and 
wherever people have been willing to 
make the sacrifice of time and money 
necessary to success. Who has not 
heard of the great English and Scot- 
tish wholesale societies, the Maison 
du Peuple of Brussels, the Schulze- 
Delitzsch associations of Germany, 
the Raiffeisen farm loan associations, 
the codperative farmers associations 
of Denmark, the mutual assurance 
associations, building and loan asso- 
ciations, codperative dairies and ele- 
vators of the United States? Nor 
has the movement ceased, by any 
means, for quite lately the news- 
papers have mentioned a fleet of five 
freight vessels owned by officers and 
men of the Italian merchant marine, 
and a charter taken out for “The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Codperative National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Ohio,’’ which is to have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. 

It must not be thought that co- 
operation has been always and every- 
where successful, for there have been 
many failures and the success of 
many of the ventures has been slight 
indeed. The codperative store has 
been far more successful in Europe 
than in America—partly because of 
the greater spirit of codperation 
among the relatively stable popula- 
tion of European cities; partly be- 
cause small savings look large to 
them; partly because of the possi- 


bility of getting good managers at 
comparatively small salaries; partly 
because of keen competition and 
efficient management in American 
wholesale and retail stores. But 
apart from direct returns in divi- 
dends to customers, the codperative 
stores have brought important in- 
direct returns in the way of checking 
extortion and developing a spirit of 
self-help among the working class. 

While consumers’ codperation may 
benefit the laborer by reducing his 
cost of living, it can never solve the 
labor problem in the sense that it will 
do away with the employer and the 
wage system and give the whole prod- 
uct of industry to labor. For this 
there must be producers’ codperation 
—farming, manufacturing, mining— 
carried on by the workmen them- 
selves. To that end there must be 
saving and investment; some or all 
of the laborers must become owners, 
risk-takers, and managers; and when 
they do they will receive all that they 
produce, not as laborers merely, but 
as performing all the functions of 
the body economic. Then it will be 
clearly seen that the whole product of 
labor does not belong to labor alone, 
but must be shared with all who make 
efforts and sacrifices towards a com- 
mon end. Any scheme of social bet- 
terment that does not permit of this 
may succeed, as Mr. Arthur Balfour 
puts it, in making rich men poor, but 
it will fail in the more difficult and 
more important task of making poor 
men rich. 

Unquestionably, the difficulties in 
the way of producers’ codperation 
are very great, and can hardly be 
overcome until the wage-earners of 
the United States have been trained 
in the school of consumers’ coédpera- 
tion. But there are, at least, no arti- 
ficial barriers to be overcome. The 
National City Bank of New York in 
the Monthly Letter for August sug- 
gests that if the railway employees 
of the United States would set aside 
5 per cent. of their annual wages— 
now about $3,600,000,000 — they 
would save in a single year the sum 
of $180,000,000, half of which would 
be sufficient to buy a controlling in- 
terest in the New York Central sys: 
tem, whereupon they could assume all 


the powers of ownership and manage- 
ment, and all the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities connected therewith. 
Similar experiments might be tried 
by miners, workers in the building 
trades, lumber jacks, cowboys, and 
farm laborers. Frankly, their chances 
of success would not be great; but 
their failure might serve to teach the 
teachable that the business men of 
the present industrial order are some- 
thing more than exploiters and para- 
sites. Their success, on the other 
hand, would usher in a codperative 
commonwealth of an ideal type—a 
commonwealth founded upon indus- 
try, frugality, economy, and recogni- 
tion of the rights of those who save 
and invest and wait and lead and take 
risks and responsibilities as well as 
those who obey and work. 


What Some Immi- 
grants Find Here 


LITTLE booklet that might 

profitably be read by every- 
body, and particularly by persons dis- 
satisfied with everything in the 
United States, is published by the 
Service Citizens of Delaware and 
bears the title “Voices of the New 
America.” It is a collection of state- 
ments made by pupils of the Ameri- 
canization classes of Wilmington. 
These immigrant pupils were asked 
to express themselves on such themes 
as “My Old Country and America,” 
“What America Does for Me,” and 
“What American Citizenship Means 
to Me”; and these statements are the 
response. They are recorded just as 
they were written, or in some cases 
dictated to the teachers. Most of 
these pupils have yet to learn a great 
deal about the English language; but 
all of them have thoroughly learned 
one thing—that the United States 
means for them a fuller life and more 
abundant opportunity than they have 
known elsewhere. 

One can easily imagine the jeers 
with which the booklet will be re- 
ceived by radicals of all sorts. 
“Dupes,” “dolts,” “scissorbills,” the 
Socialists and other radicals will ex- 
claim; “drugged by their teachers 
into a shallow complacency, a false 
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patriotism, a callousness to the lot of 
their fellows, a stupid indifference to 
the glorious aims of the militant 
working class.” But if they have been 
so miserably gulled as all that, the 
evidence does not show itself to the 


open-minded reader. There is no 
lack of a social sense; every recogni- 
tion of benefits is for the immigrants 
as a whole and not merely for the 
individual who makes the acknowl- 
edgment; and, besides, there is no 
glozing the fact that many of them 
have suffered hard times. 

Here, for instance, is David Fus- 
feld, representing the Jewish pupils. 
“My first few years,” he writes, “I 
had it very hard, as is a fact with 
every immigrant.” He did irksome 
work, and he endured contempt. But 
“to-day, after six years, how de- 
lighted I am when I see what America 
has given me in that short time.” 
He tells of the free libraries, the free 
schools, the kindness of teachers, and 
even (how the extremists will howl 
at this!) the “liberal workmen’s con- 
ditions.” Here is also Peter Stathis, 
representing the Athenian School of 
Night Workers, who says that he was 
at first “discouraged and wanted to 
go back. The emigrant has 
many things to face upon his arrival 
on this side.” He stayed on how- 
ever: now he prefers to live in Amer- 
ica, rather than “in any other country 
of the world,” because here he finds 
equality. 

At this point the radicals will emit 
further howls. Let us then pass on 
to Jacob Hnatow, representing the 
Russian pupils. He says that “the 
Russian people find America to be a 
good country” and that “we would 
like to see Russia a republic like the 
United States.” As Hnatow left Rus- 
sia some years ago and never had 
the supreme felicity of living under 
the Bolshevik régime, some discount 
is presumably to be made to his testi- 
mony. But here also is Mike Mallas, 
representing the Greek pupils, who 
says that so many of his people have 
come here because “everybody speaks 
good things for America.” Nearly 
all the testimony bears witness to 
the conviction that America is a 
haven for immigrants, and nowhere 
in these pages is sounded the note of 





mere self-seeking and obliviousness 
to the condition of others. 

In all of the statements is the note 
of deep gratitude. Sometimes it is 
to the country as a whole, at other 
times to groups or individuals who 
have been considerate and helpful. 
This feeling also will draw derision 
from the radicals, since, as they know 
well, no bourgeois institutions what- 
ever and only three or four living 
persons, including Lenin, deserve the 
tribute of gratitude. Let, however, a 
few of the witnesses speak. Edouard 
Orillo, “for France,” tells that he 
served 27 months in the Belgian 
army, was wounded, and after six 
months in the hospital came to Amer- 
ica. This man, who has suffered 
every imaginable hardship and dan- 
ger, finds in America something he 
has not known before. “Oh people 
of many lands,” he writes, “cry to 
God for America! For America save 
you.” “I meet a more good America 
that [than] I can dream,” writes 
Andres Brun, for the Spanish pupils, 
and he resolves “to try one’s best pos- 
sible for help it.” “I was a young boy 
when I came over here,” writes Gal- 
lian Cambi, representing the Christo- 
pher Columbus School, “and I re- 
ceived much instruction and educa- 
tion.” “I be very glad and grateful 
for hospitality this good country gives 
for strange peoples,” writes Enrique 
Rojos, representing the American 
House School, “and I no can express 
immense gratitude my heart wishes 
for it.” 

Finally there is the note of purpose 
to return good for good. All of these 
pupils want to do something for the 
land that they feel has been kind to 
them and their fellows. They want 
to be citizens, to participate in the 
government, to help improve condi- 
tions. They feel that here they have 
received something which they would 
have missed elsewhere, and that it has 
been of such a character that it de- 
mands repayment in loyal and ear- 
nest service. 

However faulty may be social con- 
ditions in the United States at large, 
however evil they may be in particu- 
lar instances such as those given in 
the report of the Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission, here is a group 





from alien shores who testify that in 
this country they have found what 
they sought. “For many reasons we 
came here to the United States,” 
writes Kornelius Strylbing, repre- 
senting the Ukrainian pupils. “But 
we all found here what we needed.” 
Jeers and derision, sweeping indict- 
ments of American conditions, can 
not meet this testimony. To say, with 
the radicals, that these witnesses are 
but hand-picked exceptions from the 
mass of alien ignorance and poverty, 
does not help the matter. It does 
not account for the exceptions. The 
propaganda of social change that can 
not adequately account for these wit- 
nesses is ignorant or dishonest propa- 
ganda. Here at least are these, and 
behind them are multitudes of others, 
for most of the ones who speak as- 
sert that what they themselves feel 
about America is also felt by their 
countrymen. The land which one 
hears denounced from the _ soap- 
box as “worse than Russia” (Czarist 
Russia, of course, is meant by the 
soap-boxer), is in these pages de- 
clared by its adopted aliens to be 
something hardly short of an earthly 
paradise. The honest radical can not 
but go forth humbly from a perusal 
of this booklet; he may refrain in no 
degree from battling for what he con- 
siders right and necessary, even to 
the toppling over of a system; but he 
will refrain from _ indiscriminate 
abuse, from sweeping denunciations, 
and from exaggerations which are 
else than falsehoods only because they 
are not deliberate. He will try a little 
harder than before to think and speak 
the truth. 
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What the World is Doing 


[The following is a very brief sum- 
mary of the news of the world for the 
seven days ended September 5.]| 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND POLAND: 
The report of a bold counterstroke by 
Trotsky with a view to rescuing the 
Red remnants surrounded in the Lomza 
region seems to have been but the echo 
of a baseless rumor. It is singular that 
we have no information as to the fate 
of those remnants. What is the Polish 
military programme? Doubtless coun- 
sels are divided. One interviewer makes 
Pilsudski speak in ’Ercles’ vein. Now 
is the time, forsooth, to “liquidate” Bol- 
shevism. If the “Sphinx” is correctly 
reported, he has forfeited that cognomen 
by his foolish loquacity. 

Roughly, a Polish line now runs from 
the vicinity of Suwalki to east of Kholm. 
There has been more or less fighting 
along this line, especially south of Brest- 
Litovsk; apparently favorable to the 
Poles. That the Poles have actually be- 
gun to dig in, does not appear. They 
seem to have pushed into territory 
claimed by the Lithuanians. The plea 
of military necessity does not convince 
Lithuania—Pole or Bolshevist, she does 
not find herself happy with either dear 
charmer, 

South of Kholm Trotsky essayed a new 
offensive; but it has come to grief. 
Budenny’s cavalry drove into the Zamoste 
region, hoping to sever northern from 
southern Polish forces, while other Red 
armies renewed the attack on Lemberg. 
But Polish strategy has become alert. A 
Polish army caught Budenny in rear, 
and, though he was not annihilated, he 
had a bad quart d’heure. Apparently the 
Red forces in East Galicia are again in 
retreat, and, though Budenny, reinforced, 
is still aggressive, his retreat also is “‘in- 
dicated.” The prospect seems good of 
completely clearing the Lublin region and 
East Galicia of Reds in the very near 
future. But, though one may discount 
reports of heavy Red reinforcements, 
especially in the Grodno region, there is 
plenty of evidence that the Reds have a 
substantial kick left; that they would 
strenuously contest a Polish advance 
upon the Vilna-Lida-Baranovichi-Luninez 
line or upon the Kovel-Rovno line. 

The efficient codperation of the Ukrain- 
ian contingent under Pavlenko in East 
Galicia may have special significance. 
Those who claim that the Poles have 
common-sense say that they will not 
again invade the Ukraine, but will supply 
arms and munitions to the revived na- 
tionalist movement there; which move- 
ment characteristically expresses itself 
by numerous bands of partisans again 
in the field. If the activity of these 
partisans and of Pavlenko could be co- 
ordinated with Wrangel’s effort, the re- 


sults might be considerable. There is 
also talk of an anti-Bolshevist simon- 
pure Russian army being organized un- 
der Balakhovitch of Baltic fame, which 
is to join Wrangel, perhaps by way of 
the Ukraine. Trotsky has been hammer- 
ing desperately against Wrangel from 
northeast and southwest, but Wrangel 
seems to have maintained his conquests 
in Taurida and eastward. Trotsky is 
eager to prevent reorganization by Wran- 
gel of Cossack forces. In this he has 
been partially successful. Reports of 
successes of Wrangel forces landed in 
Kuban have been discredited. The ex- 
pedition was too small; the people were 
afraid to rise; in fine, the invaders came 
to grief. But apparently the Don, 
Kuban, Terek, and Astrakhan Cossacks 
are all eager to join Wrangel. The lin- 
gering out of the Polish-Soviet peace ne- 
gotiations is agreeable to Wrangel. 

NEAR EAST: Quiet in the Adana 
region. Only now and then a strayed 
sniper plies his trade. 

The Emir Faisal is in Europe, de- 
nouncing the French. He had hoped to 
meet Lloyd George, but the latter, out 
of consideration for the French, declined 
a meeting. 

The Grand Turk would like to send a 
minister to the Vatican. The Vatican 
will first be sounded. A charming pro- 
posal. 

A massacre of Armenians in Anatolia 
by Kurds is reported. Only 400 victims; 
the Kurds, a little out of practice, are 
merely keeping their hand in. 

It is said that the Turkish National- 
ists have proposed an armistice with the 
Armenians, until President Wilson shall 
have defined the boundaries of Armenia. 
Why the long delay? Presumably it is 
a problem in ethnography. Soon we 
may be confronted with the puzzle: 
Here is what should have been Armenia; 
find the Armenians. 

GERMANY: Dr. Simons, the German 
Foreign Minister, in a recent speech be- 
fore the Reichstag, stated that his Gov- 
ernment had considered a suggestion of 
codperation with Moscow against the 
Allied powers, but, “after mature re- 
flection,” had decided against such a 
course. Was the decision made before 
or after the Red reverses? That astute 
gentleman also stated that Germany had 
been invited to codperate with the Allies. 
Invited by whom? The invitation, it 
seems, was rejected at once; no necessity 
for mature reflection. 

ITALY: An amazing situation has de- 
veloped in Italy. Workmen in the great 
metallurgical district of northern Italy 
seized several plants (including the 
Anselmo and Fiat), established commit- 
tees of workmen, and hoisted the Red 
flag. The movement has spread to Rome, 


to Venice, to Florence, to Naples, to 
Palermo. Those who have followed the 
ambages of latter-day Italian politics will 
appreciate the desperate dilemma in 
which the Government of Giolitti finds 
itself. That Government would fain re- 
gard the movement as a private matter 
to be settled by the employers and work- 
men; the Government would not inter- 
vene this side of serious rioting and 
bloodshed. We hear of slight clashes; 
at Genoa with troops, at Turin with the 
police. More serious, if true, are the re- 
ports of seizure of the arsenal at Venice 
by workmen, of the formation of a work- 
men’s militia at Milan. If the adjust- 
ments called for by the “wondrous, won- 
drous age” can be made in litaly without 
a terrible upheaval (Italy, where at best 
the margin of well-being is extremely 
precarious), the prospect will be brighter 
for the rest of the world. 

CHINA: Reports from China are con- 
flicting. On the one hand, the Premier 
is reported as promising a Constituent 
Assembly to frame a new Constitution, 
and a new unpacked Parliament; an- 
nouncing also complete reconcilement 
with the south, except for the three 
provinces of Yun-nan, Sze-chuan and 
Kui-chau, which are still recalcitrant, 
but may be expected to fall in line. 

On the other hand, there is an unpleas- 
ant report to the effect that Dr. Wu 
Ting-fang and Mr. Tang Shao-yi, of the 
Canton Government, and the illustrious 
Sun Yat-sen, first President of the Re- 
public and in a sense the father thereof, 
have issued a proclamation in support of 
the Tuchun of Yun-nan, the most consid- 
erable military man in the south and the 
head of the group of provinces above- 
mentioned. The same report asserts 
that General Wu Pei-fu is to lead an 
army for Peking against the Tuchun 
aforementioned. Is it that faction will 
not down in China, or that Sun Yat-sen 
and the others are convinced that the 
complexion of things has not changed in 
Peking, that merely one set of reaction- 
aries is out and another is in? 

MISCELLANEOUS: We note the 
following from recent reports: 

Semenov has come to terms with the 
Eastern Siberian Republic. He remains 
Ataman of Cossacks and becomes mili- 
tary commander in Transbaikalia, but 
gives up everything else. 

In Mexico, just as complete pacifica- 
tion seemed in sight, the followers of 
Felix Diaz have raised their heads again. 

A new cabinet in Spain, headed by 
Dato. In Rumania the cabinet of 
Avaresco goes out. 

The proposed military alliance between 
France and Belgium is off. In place 
thereof, a gentleman’s agreement. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Pilgrim Fathers 
in Leyden 


N the day of the pilgrims’ departure 
from Leyden, John Robinson, pas- 
tor of the English Separatist Community, 
must have preached a farewell sermon in 
their meeting-house “by the belfry,” 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s Church. 
Within a stone’s throw from that historic 
spot, in St. Peter’s Church Alley, stood 
at that time the house and bookshop of 
Mr. Orlers, in 1620 a magistrate, in 1631 
a burgomaster of the city of Leyden, and 
now only remembered by his countrymen 
as the writer of a voluminous descrip- 
tion of his native town. The first edi- 
tion of “Beschryvinge der Stadt Leyden” 
is of 1614, a second, greatly enlarged, 
appeared in 1641. The existence of an 
English community within the city walls 
is not mentioned by the author in the 
original volume, nor does he refer to 
the departure of the pilgrims in the re- 
vised edition, although its 738 pages are 
crammed with the minutest details. The 
loss of a handful of humble residents of 
foreign birth was an event too unim- 
portant to be put on record, and their 
daring enterprise in leaving a safe ex- 
istence in Holland for the hardships of 
the American wilderness did not make 
much impression on a people whose 
sailors and merchants were wanderers 
and traders in the remotest regions of 
the globe. It was a common incident in 
the life of common people below the no- 
tice of the contemporary chronicler. 
Posterity has made up for that neglect 
with a vengeance. The exact site of 
Mr. Orlers’ bookshop is known only to 
the student of Leyden topography, but 
every child in Leyden can show you the 
place where John Robinson preached and 
the bronze inscribed tablet, in the outer 
wall of St. Peter’s opposite, commemora- 
tive of the Pilgrim Fathers’ enterprise. 
And for the scant hundred who left 
the city unmissed and unremembered by 
its annalist, hundreds went to it three 
centuries later from other parts of Hol- 
land, from England, from America, to 
honor their memory on the tercentenary 
of that obscure departure. The old house 
“by the belfry” attracts the descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers as pilgrims to 
“that good and pleasant city,” as William 
3radford called it, “which had been their 
resting place for nearly twelve years.” 
Leyden had been good to them, indeed. 
It had sheltered them in spite of the 
remonstrances which Sir Ralph Winwood, 
the Ambassador of King James I, had 
addressed to the States of Holland, de- 
nouncing the refugees as ill-conditioned 
Brownists, banished men not submissive 
to King and Hierarchy. The Leyden mag- 
istrates denied the justice of Sir Ralph’s 
complaint that they had entered into an 
agreement with Brownists. They had 





no reason “to refuse free entrance to 
honest people that behaved honestly and 
submitted to the statutes and ordinances 
of the city.” The prominent among them 
became members of the University, which 
was a state by itself with its own laws 
and jurisdiction affording special rights 
and protection to its citizens. Robinson, 
at the age of 39, Brewster, and Brewer 
were admitted as students. This enroll- 
ment secured them freedom from the cen- 
sorship of any power outside the Univer- 
sity for the books and tracts which were 
printed by Brewster on his own press 
and which, his biographer says, “‘would 
not be allowed to be printed in England.” 
Among other things which Brewster 
brought out was a reprint of a Scottish 
pamphlet exposing King James’s_ in- 
trigues at the Perth Assembly against 
Presbyterian forms of worship. The 
King’s Ambassador, Sir Dudley Carleton, 
failed in having Brewster arrested, but 
he got hold of his associate Brewer and 
had him carried off to England. But 
the Dutch authorities could not brook an 
infraction of the University privilege and 
insisted on, and procured, his safe con- 
duct back to Leyden. Their printing 
press, however, was suspended after that 
incident, not as a punishment for the two 
printers, but in order to placate the King. 
“About the time of their departure or a 
little time before,” so Bradford tells us, 
“the magistrates of the city gave this 
commendable testimony of them: These 
English have lived among us these twelve 
years, and yet we have never had any 
suit or accusation against any of them.” 
The King’s complaint against Brewster 
and Brewer was, apparently, not taken 
seriously. 

It is an attractive theme for the novel- 
ist to draw a picture of the life of John 
Robinson’s community during those 
twelve years in Leyden. They coincided 
with the twelve years’ armistice between 
the Republic and Spain, when the ces- 
sation of danger from abroad gave the 
signal for the outbreak of internal strife. 
Theological dogmas became the _ shib- 
boleths of political parties, and religious 
zeal fanned the quarrels between the ad- 
vocates of provincial and of Federal sov- 
ereignty into a mighty conflagration. The 
English refugees could not remain indif- 
ferent to the religious issues that were 
raised. Robinson is said to have con- 
ducted a three days’ disputation with 
Simon Episcopius, professor of theology 
at Leyden, and William Ames engaged 
in 1613 in a controversy with Grevinc- 
hovius, an Arminian minister in Rotter- 
dam. Leyden, under the city’s pension- 
ary Hogerbeets, was a stronghold of the 
Arminian party. But the Synod of 
Dordrecht decided against them, and that 
defeat involved the fall of their political 
supporters. Hogerbeets and Hugo Gro- 
tius were imprisoned for life, and Olden- 
barnevelt, Lord Advocate of Holland, died 


on the scaffold at The Hague. That was 
a year before the Speedwell sailed from 
Delftshaven. Did John Robinson take a 
warning from these sad events, then 
fresh in everybody’s mind, when, in his 
farewell address, he exhorted the Pil- 
grims to “study reunion with the godly 
people of England, rather than in the 
least measure to affect a division or sepa- 
ration from them’? 

But the historian is prone to give un- 
due prominence to the upheavals in the 
life of the past. The stirring and tragic 
incidents were the milestones by which 
the people marked the beginning and end 
of one period of uneventful existence 
after another. Most days slipped as 
quietly by as the barges through the 
water of the ‘“Rapenburg,” the semi- 
circular canal running from one end to 
the other of the ‘“Breestraat,” Leyden’s 
Broadway. Issuing from under the stone 
bridge at the west end of “‘Kloksteeg,” or 
Bell Alley, the boats glided noiselessly, 
past the University, towards the spot 
where, near the juncture of the waters 
of “Rapenburg” and Rhine, a windmill 
signed its cross upon the sky. From 
Bell Alley, where stood John Robinson’s 
dwelling and meeting-house, to the mill 
on the Rhine was only a few minutes’ 
walk, and it may well be that the eyes of 
some of those who became the pioneers of 
a new civilization in a new world had 
watched in the miller’s yard the early 
efforts of a genius whose later work 
would be the crowning achievement in 
the art of the old world. In the lecture 
rooms on the “Rapenburg” the professors 
spoke in a dead language of the achieve- 
ment of still older civilizations, of Israel, 
of Greece, and Rome. But few among 
Robinson’s community felt an interest in 
the learning and the art of the past and 
the present. They were active in prac- 
tical life as artisans and craftsmen, ap- 
plying themselves to those professions 
which would be needed most in the primi- 
tive settlement they were to found. They 
were employed in carpenters’ workshops, 
in smithies, at the cloth-weavers’ looms. 
They never rose to prominence in their 
various callings, for to the newcomers 
the guilds were practically closed. They 
clung together, a foreign colony jealous 
of its language, its native customs, its 
own forms of worship, grateful for the 
freedom they enjoyed but longing for a 
freedom not granted by others but their 
own. Not all of them were carved of that 
hard wood. The majority preferred the 
gift of a comfortable freedom to the 
hazardous conquest of a free life in the 
wilderness. The Speedwell carried only 
those whose love of freedom was that 
perfect love which casteth out fear. To 
them “the good and pleasant city” was 
only a resting-place, where they could 
gather strength for the hour when that 
love should call them. 

A. J. BARNOUW 
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From Ypres and Zee- 
brugge to Post-war 
Paris 


T is unnecessary for an experienced 
traveler, if he is blessed with just a 
touch of the imaginative gift and a grain 
of sympathy, to waste whole weeks in 
prowling about France and Belgium, to 
get a clear idea of what war means. 

Within the past ten days I have seen 
Ypres and Zeebrugge, and had brief 
glimpses of some other towns. The ruin 
war has wrought in all of them speaks 
for itself. It fills the heart with pity and 
with horror. 

On arriving at Ostend, by sea from 
Dover, we were confronted with the shell 
of the great landing station. The British 
had demolished it most thoroughly. But 
they had spared the town itself, so far 
as possible. The season at Ostend was 
at its height. Not even Deauville, in its 
most flamboyant hours, could be more 
gay. Bright lights and music in the gar- 
ish Kursaal. The gaming tables doing a 
great trade. The races drawing thousands 
to the pretty Hippodrome. And half of the 
stars of the American and Parisian opera 
houses taking their pleasures in the 
cafés on the sea-front. The pretentious 
“Palais,” once the headquarters of 
fashion, was closed, but showed no traces 
of much damage. 

Quite half the idlers on the sands must 
have been English visitors. The newly 
rich were painfully in evidence. The 
shopkeepers were swindling them at 
every turn. So were the owners of the 
brasseries and restaurants. Five francs 
was the fixed price for an apéritif at a 
good hotel. A room cost fifty, a hundred, 
or three hundred francs a night. The 
newly-rich contingent did not mind. The 
money they were squandering had come 
so easily. 

A mile away from all the gaiety, I 
found reminders of the recent tragedy. 
From Mariakerke, an extension of Os- 
tend, to Zeebrugge, the coast was dotted 
with deserted German shelters. Low 
structures, built of concrete, with thick 
roofs, and horizontal openings for the 
Boche machine guns to belch shot from. 
Each of these buildings was split up into 
three rooms, and on the ceiling of each 
room, to guide the defenders in their aim, 
was a painted compass. Outside were ugly 
masses of barbed wire, and remnants of 
more wires connecting telephones and 
telegraphic stations. Between the shel- 
ters here and there were gun emplace- 
ments and pits, the “pill boxes” the Tom- 
mies knew. 

At Zeebrugge, a dreary port, a breach 
seventy yards wide in a long iron bridge 
showed where, two years ago, Lieut. 
Sandford had blown up his submarine 


to wreck the Mole. Across the harbor 
were the hulks of British ships, sunk at 
the entrance of the narrow Bruges Canal 
to block the German “subs.” The Brus- 
sels, gallant Capt. Fryatt’s steamer, lay 
half-submerged a little further out. For 
miles the sea was eloquent with signs of 
derring-do and desperate courage. 

I went by train some days ago to 
Ypres. We passed at first through smil- 
ing villages and fields. The war had 
left its marks at many points. But the 
damage done had nearly been repaired. 
Old brown-tiled roofs had patches of 
bright scarlet and every foot of soil had 
been new-tilled. The trees about the 
villages were green. Cattle and sheep 
were grazing everywhere. And sheaves 
of yellow wheat were stacked and waiting 
to be borne away. The peasants were all 
sweating, hard at work; planting or reap- 
ing, sowing, making hay. The Belgians 
are not wasting time on strikes. They 
are sticking to their jobs and growing 
prosperous. The chimneys in the Belgian 
towns are smoking. The factories and 
mines are all alive. 

The landscape changed, with startling 
suddenness, when we left Thourout. At 
Poelcappelle it grew desolate. The smil- 
ing hamlets and lush meadows were re- 
placed by vast plains, with stiff, gaunt 
sticks and stems that had been trees, the 
relics of four years of bloddy strife. 
From time to time black crosses could 
be seen, and once a whole cemetery 
filled with those black crosses. Squat 
shelters, Boche or British, and scrapped 
tanks, and guns, and heaps of bricks, and 
tangled wires. Beyond all these, a ruined 
tower loomed up—all that remained, ex- 
cept a few, sad crumbling arches, of 
what was once the noble Halle aux Draps. 
And then the train stopped. 

Close to the station was a Y. M. C. A. 
hut, next to a shed on which was painted 
the announcement that, within, those 
who were searching for the graves of 
their dead friends could find assistance. 
Before me were the ruined streets of 
Ypres, the old houses smashed to atoms 
by three battles and four years of siege. 
But huts had been put up and lent the 
place the vague suggestion of a town. 
Some of these sordid buildings were 
hotels—and some were shops. While I 
stood staring at the havoc all around, 
I heard a sound that seemed to come 
from the direction of the Cloth Hall; 
the sound of polkas played! by crazy 
barrel organs. For in the heart of Ypres, 
amid its tumbled walls, they had revived 
the ancient annual local fair. 

A fair—at Ypres. And barely two 
years had gone by since Haig and Plumer 
and the rest with their brave Tommies 
and Canadian heroes had been at grips 
there with the fast retreating Boches. It 
seemed incredible, outrageous, anti-hu- 
man. Yet it was true, quite true. In 
what had been the picturesque old Mar- 


ket-place, hundreds of Flemish rustics 
and some scores of foreigners were rid- 
ing roundabouts, and visiting gypsy 
shows, or drinking beer and eating cakes 
at improvised restaurants. The ruins of 
the tower looked down on them. The 
ghosts of churches and convents hemmed 
them round. But they made merry, un- 
disturbed by their environment. It was 
grotesque. And it seemed also sacrile- 
gious. A sign outside a shed, called a 
Casino, announced a “grand ball” for 
that very night. More sheds, such as 
one finds at country fétes, all over 
France, in summer, were occupied by 
mountebanks and fortune-tellers. The 
rusting rails of little military railroads 
used for moving ammunition still zig- 
zagged through the levelled homes of 
Ypres. And in this holy place those or- 
gans ground out polkas for the careless 
crowds, which came and went and rode 
on wooden horses. I wondered how the 
Government of Belgium could permit 
such things. 

I saw few poppies. They are rather 
rare in Flanders, despite what poets may 
have said of them. Row upon row they 
do not blow at Ypres or in the ravaged 
region near the town. 

I hurried on to France. At Tourcoing 
we halted while they overhauled our bag- 
gage. Then on again, by train, to Lille 
and Douai. Lille hid what scars she 
may have had to hide. But Douai showed 
them frankly and abundantly. It was 
much worse, though, when we got to 
Arras. I looked, from habit, for the 
spires of the Cathedral. All that one 
saw, besides the new brick station, the 
site of heaven alone knows what fierce 
fighting, was ruined streets and wrecks 
of happy homes, and, in the suburbs of 
the town, more signs of havoc. But AIl- 
bert told its misery more clearly. If 
there was one home left there it escaped 
my eye. There was a station. There 
were wastes of bricks and stones. The 
fields, for miles around, were pocketed 
and riddled with the dents of countless 
shells. The shell marks were so close to 
one another that to have occupied those 
fields must have spelled death. At points 
there were no intervals between them. 
But there were poppies, many poppies, 
roundabout, red symbols of red blood 
brave hearts had spent. The church of 
which we had seen pictures in the news- 
papers had disappeared, and with it the 
bent image of the Virgin. What Albert 
may have been, one can but guess. To- 
day all that one finds there is a desert. 

The Somme was crossed. Not far 
away, from the train windows one could 
see at least a part of the green hills 
which Haig had captured and then lost 
in the last year of the titanic strife. The 
snaky stream looked very tame and inno- 
cent enough. Yet it had wriggled 
through innumerable graves. And then 
the night fell. 
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The Gare du Nord. And “tout le 
monde descend,” in the old way, to cope 
with ill-bred custom-house officials, argue 
with porters, and haggle with unmerciful 
taxi drivers. It did not take me very 
long to understand that the Paris I had 
come to was unlike the one of the pre- 
war days. The porters, never pleasant, 
were now truculent. The rates for taxis 
had been more than doubled. The streets 
outside the station had a dejected air, 
and on the Boulevards the Jamps were 
dim. The Café de la Paix seemed almost 
dark, and the broad Avenue de |’Opéra 
full of gloom. I thought I noticed a 
strange note of brusqueness, gruffness, 
in the Parisian voices, which till to-day 
had been so light and pleasing. My land- 
lord looked at me distrustfully and did 
not beam when I reminded him of days 
gone by. My first impression of this 
post-war Paris was, altogether, the re- 
verse of cheerful. 

Things looked much brighter in the 
sun next day. But there was still a 
nameless something in the Parisian am- 
bient I did not recognize. It seemed un- 
friendly. The people in the streets went 
to and fro, not as they used to, with a 
buoyant step, but listlessly. The women, 
as I fancied, were less gracious. The 
girls were louder and not always civil. 
It took me a few days to readjust myself. 
I have grown used, though, now to many 
trifling things which rather jarred on me. 

Most foreigners with whom I have 
discussed what I have just set down 
agree with me. But, since my early 
youth, I have loved Paris. It pains me 
even to hint ill of it. Allowance must 
be made for harried nerves, for the pro- 
longed strain of six anguished years. It 
must be fretting, too, and even more, for 
Frenchmen to see British and American 
visitors so undisturbed by the H. C. of L. 
Thanks to the benefit of the exchange, 
Americans can pay their way quite un- 
aware of the new prices here. A dollar 
now in France means 14 francs. A sov- 
ereign fetches 50 francs or more. 

But my impressions were not wholly 
fanciful. To prove it I will quote a can- 
did phrase or two from Abel Hermant’s 
weekly Feuilleton, in the staid old Temps, 
which has a bearing on the question. 

We have already lost one quality, a virtue, 


and a very French one, too. I mean our polite- 
ness. Politeness is so natural with us. 
Rude ness, in France, is a mere form of snob- 
bishness. 


He writes much more, with which I 
need not weary you. And, to be honest, 
I should add that while, in some ways, 
the new Paris often shocks me, I have 
seen quite enough of it to be convinced 
that there are courteous souls here, as 
there always were, and to feel sure that 
in a little time from now, the stranger 
will not miss the charming kindliness 
and grace of olden days. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
Paris, August 10 


Correspondence 


Indifference to the League 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I read Senator Harding’s speech of 
last Saturday with great interest, and I 
heartily concur in the views and policies 
set forth therein. 

I have just returned from Europe, 
where I had the opportunity to talk with 
a great many people, both in France and 
England, and I am convinced that neither 
the people of France nor of England are 
particularly concerned about the League 
of Nations, whatever certain members 
of the official groups may think; that in 
France they do not regard it as an ef- 
fective or satisfactory proposition from 
their standpoint, and in England that 
they are generally indifferent to it, 
though there is a strong desire for some 
sort of Anglo-Saxon union in which 
America should be a component part; 
that they are most anxious to preserve 
cordial, friendly relations with America, 
whether those relations are expressed in 
terms of a treaty or whether they are 
reflected in the spirit of cordial under- 
standing between the people of America 
and the British Empire. My own feel- 
ing in the matter is that, whatever 
the merits or demerits of the treaty 
and League Covenant may be, at the 
present time it would be wise for Amer- 
ica to go very slow about undertaking 
political engagements in Europe, and I 
therefore cordially endorse Mr. Harding’s 
speech for its conservative yet sympa- 
thetic tone and I believe that he has out- 
lined the wisest course to pursue at the 
present time. 

CASS GILBERT 

New York City, September 2 


Harding as Wiggler and 
Wobbler 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Mr. Harding’s speech of the 28th ult. 
seems to me a typical example of what 
he calls “wiggling and wobbling.” He 
says he favors “a society of free nations, 
or an association of free nations, or a 
league of free nations, animated by con- 
siderations of right and justice, instead 
of might and self-interest, and not merely 
proclaimed an agency in pursuit of peace, 
but so organized as to make the actual 
attainment of peace a reasonable possi- 
bility.” He thinks the Hague Tribunal 
is such a society, and he would put 
“teeth into it.” He offers “to go even 
further,” saying “I would take and com- 
bine all that is good and excise all that 
is bad from both organizations.’”’ What 
the difference is between “a society,” “an 
association,” or “a league,” he does not 
indicate, nor does he tell us what he 


means by “teeth,” or what is good or bad 
in the existing organization. 

The question before the country being 
whether the United States shall join the 
League of Nations, which every country 
in the world save Russia, Mexico, and 
our late enemies has joined, or shall re- 
fuse to join it, how does such talk help 
us? Mr. Harding might as well define 
his position on current questions by say- 
ing that he is in favor of everything 
good and opposed to everything bad, as to 
say that he will keep “all that is good 
and excise all that is bad.” Should he 
invite the world to lay aside the estab- 
lished League and begin fresh negotia- 
tions for an alliance “animated by con- 
siderations of right and justice,” how 
would such an invitation be received by 
reasonable men? The speech is a pitiful 
attempt by meaningless words to disguise 
the fact that he is opposed to the treaty 
as it stands and has nothing sensible to 
offer in its place. 

MOORFIELD STOREY 

Boston, September 2 


Republicans as Managers of 
the Nation’s Affairs 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

What attention I was able to give to 
Harding’s idea made me strongly inclined 
to favor it. But I have never studied 
the Wilson League plan with sufficient 
care to have a very positive opinion about 
it. It has not appealed to me from the 
start. I can not feel that our demo- 
cratic governments have as yet evolved 
working machinery adequate to support 
such a vast and complicated administra- 
tive organization. I am disposed to 
feel that something much simpler along 
the Harding lines will in the end prove 
more practicable. 

It will probably not interest you, but 
while I am upon the subject I feel that 
I ought to give some reason for my com- 
parative indifference to the League is- 
sue in deciding my vote in this cam- 
paign. I am more anxious about the 
proper handling of many domestic ques- 
tions than even about the League, and I 
am wholly unwilling to see the settle- 
ment of these questions left to the Demo- 
crats. For thirty years, from the first 
Cleveland election, I voted steadily as a 
Democrat, basing my stand upon what I 
considered to be the essential Democratic 
principles, the limitation of Government 
interference and especially the asser- 
tion of State rights. But I do not see 
that any one is much concerned with 
those principles at present, and more and 
more I come to feel that, for the voter 
at any rate, government is a question of 
men, not of measures. The last eight 
years has convinced me that, on the 
whole, I would rather trust the manage- 
ment of affairs to the men of the Re- 
publican party than to those of the Demo- 
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cratic, though, alas, even the former do 
not inspire me with great enthusiasm. 
From this point of view I feel that the 
working out of the League of Nations, 
as of everything else, will be far safer 
in the hands of Mr. Harding and the 
Cabinet likely to be chosen by him than 
in those of Mr. Cox and any Cabinet he 
may select. 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., September 2 


To Avoid Delay 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Whatever else Mr. Harding’s speech 
intends, it means delay, delay for a long 
period. I am one of those who believe 
that the wounds of war require instant 
treatment. I am not for delay. 

Mr. Harding’s speech is silent on the 
only real issue regarding the League of 
Nations. That issue is, Shall we take 
part in enforcing law and justice and 
peace between nations? Whether the 
affairs of the world are regulated by an 
executive body, as proposed by the 
League, or by a Judicial body, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Harding, the carrying out 
of the conclusions of either must rest 
upon force. What does a court order 
amount to without a sheriff in the back- 
ground? The acceptance of an Inter- 
national Court involves giving up sov- 
ereignty, and all of the other questions 
raised by the reservations to the Treaty. 
When Mr. Harding accepts the idea of a 
Court, he accepts also the principle of 
our taking part in the affairs of other 
nations. As I have pointed out, the same 
questions will arise with the creation of 
a Court that have arisen with the crea- 
tion of a League. The contest, therefore, 
is between the idea of an executive body, 
which shall attempt to stabilize a restless 
world as the occasion arises, or a Court 
which shall mete out punishment after 
the event. I am for the executive idea 
with a Court as a part of its machinery 
and I am not for delay. 

At the close of his speech, Senator 
Harding said, “Let us have done with 
wiggling and wobbling.” This may have 
meant that he was about to finish his 
speech, or it may have been a pleading 
for courageously facing and thinking 
through the difficulties that confront us. 
In either case, I agree with him. 

WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN 

New York City, September 3 


Harding Faces Both Ways 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I am appreciative of the suggestion in 
your note of yesterday that I should 
send a contribution to The Weekly Re- 
view expressing my opinion of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s recent speech in regard to the 
treaty of peace, which is the chief issue 
of the campaign. 


I do not find myself prepared to take 
the time to analyze these latest utter- 
ances of the Republican candidate. They 
will, in all probability, be succeeded 
shortly by still later utterances in which 
the position will again be shifted and 
very different conclusions be presented. 

Mr. Harding impresses me as the worst 
example in American political history of 
a candidate that faces both ways. Hiram 
Johnson, probably the most bitter oppo- 
nent of the League of Nations, says that 
“the League is dead,” and he bases his 
statement on the position taken (up to 
the time when Johnson was himself 
speaking) by the Republican candidate. 
The German-American organization ex- 
presses its cordial approval of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s stand in regard to a separate treaty 
with Germany, the absurd suggestion of 
Senator Knox. 

Mr. Harding’s varying statements as 
made from week to week are an indica- 
tion of an attempt to bring together to 
the support of the Republican ticket fac- 
tions whose purposes are entirely out 
of accord with each other. One group 
or another of the backers of the Re- 
publican ticket is to be disappointed, not 
to say deceived, when the managers ar- 
rive at its final policy. The position not 
only of the Republican platform, but of 
the Republican candidate, impresses me 
as not only shifty but dishonest. 

Holding these opinions, I am not the 
proper person to undertake any sympa- 
thetic analysis of Mr. Harding’s views. 
We may in fact not know until after the 
election what these views really are. 

GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 

New York City, September 2 


Putting Teeth into the 
World Court 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have not read the speeches of either 
of the candidates, but I did read the 
speech of Harding to the Indiana dele- 
gation about a court to decide upon the 
claims of nations (like the Hague Tri- 
bunal). Of course the idea is good. A 
difficulty that I see as affecting the pres- 
ent Presidential contest is what he says 
about putting teeth into this court. Will 
not the other side say that this would 
bind the United States to use force at 
the decree of something foreign? And 
how does this differ from the Versailles 
provision that Harding opposes? There 
is, I think, a decided difference between 
being one of a sheriff’s force to enforce 
the judgment of a court and the enforce- 
ment of the decision of some delegates 
appointed more or less politically; but 
can you make this distinction in such a 
way that the voters can see it? 

I liked the speech myself and admired 
its literary quality. 

CHARLES §S. FAIRCHILD 
Cazenovia, New York, September 5 


A Novel by Turgenev 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Is it possible that during the present 
year we are to have a new novel by 
Turgenev, who died in 1883? The great 
writer’s most intimate friend was 
Madame Viardot (Pauline Garcia). She 
sang at St. Petersburg in 1843, and Tur- 
genev was one of her admirers. After 
his death, she published a volume of his 
letters. I remember reading somewhere 
that Turgenev once gave her the manu- 
script of a complete novel, with the stipu- 
lation that it should not be published 
until ten years after his death. She lived 
to be 89, and died at Paris in 1910. It 
is hardly conceivable that Turgenev be- 
lieved that his novel would have to wait 
so long; but the ten years are now up, 
and if that novel exists, it ought to be 
published. It should make a literary sen- 
sation, as there is no novelist living com- 
parable in genius to its author. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Grindstone, Michigan, August 27 


‘“‘Handles of Knowledge” 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It seems to be customary to wait until 
you have subscribed forty years to a 
paper, exclusively, before you write to 
it and tell it how much you prefer it to 
all the rest. But I am not writing to 
praise The Weekly Review, nor to bury 
it—but to tell it that it is burying me 
in a mass of proper names. 

Though young, I believe I have ear- 
nestly pursued an education and am even 
what might be called a “bright” young 
man. But in your issue of August 18, in 
the section headed “What the World Is 
Doing,” there were no less than thirty- 
three proper names, varying in size from 
Bug to Mustapha Kemal, and in inno- 
cence of appearance from “Little Hsu” 
to General Wrangel, and all treated by 
the writers with the easy familiarity 
with which the writers themselves might 
be treated by Jack Dempsey. It should 
be unfair of me to ask you the meaning 
of them all, and unfair of you to ask 
me for a list, but if you can tell me how 
to recognize a Polish corridor, and 
whether Erivan and Azerbaijan are men, 
women, or cities, I will forget about the 
rivers and a few of the Chinamen. 

I sincerely hope that such a number 
of the “handles of knowledge” is not 
necessary to every reader. If so, I am 
going back to the sporting page for good, 
as it is certainly far easier to remember 
even “Bodie, the wonderful wop,” and 
“Pinelli, the less wonderful wop,” than 
Eskishehr and Chang Tso-hu, and per- 
haps even as interesting. 

Yours, until Fehrenbach calls back the 
Reichswehr, 

E. W. B. 

New Haven, Conn., August 18 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


America’s A1iMsS AND AsIA’s_ AsPIRA- 
TIONS, by Patrick Gallagher. Cen- 
tury. 

By the N. Y. Herald’s correspond- 
ent at the Peace Conference. 





SoutH oF Suez, by William Ashley An- 
derson. McBride. 
Travels in Egypt, Abyssinia, and 
Zanzibar. 


A History OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 
FROM THE Eariiest TIMES TO THE 
Enp oF THE Meryi Era, by Capt. F. 
Brinkley. Doran. 


By the Editor of the Japan Mail. 


TaLtes oF Mystery AND Horror, by 
Maurice Level. McBride. 











HORRIBLE fate threatens the South 
f£\ Seas. Tennyson described their 
islands in verse which was beautiful, 
even if Victorian; Melville and Becke 
and Conrad have endeared them to thou- 
sands of readers of novels; and Steven- 
son painted them with a few strokes of 
genius. But now the South Seas are in 
a fair way to become Greenwich village- 
ized. Somerset Maugham, in his “The 
Moon and Sixpence,” presented the isles 
of the Pacific so as to appeal mainly to 
followers of the curious cult of the ugly; 
his novel was acclaimed by all writers of 
reviews whose critical faculty seems to be 
suspended as soon as an author begins 
to talk about “art” and artists, and who 
are simply helpless before any story in 
which the love is illicit. The fear of 
being thought Puritanical engenders tol- 
eration for a mass of second-rate stuff! 
Mr. Frederick O’Brien’s ‘White Shadows 
in the South Seas” achieved more or less 
factitious interest—aside from its gen- 
uine merits—by the author’s absurd will- 
ingness to represent himself as a sort of 
Joseph pursued by the Mrs. Potiphars 
of that region. And now Mr. A. Safroni- 
Middleton, who calls himself ‘a modern 
Don Quixote,” continues the irritating 
business in “South Sea Foam” (Doran). 
It makes one long for Stevenson, who 
could be frank and downright enough, but 
never wrote with a leer. There used to 
be a species of returned traveller from 
Europe who, when he mentioned Paris, 
always winked darkly. This seems to be 
the new method of writing about the 
South Seas. It may be doubted whether 
many readers over nineteen years old 
and free from Greenwich Village modes 
of thought will be seriously impressed 
by the perpetual pursuit of rapturous 
maidens, who flit in filmy garments 
through an always moon-lit forest, closely 
followed by, or following, the author of 
a forthcoming book. 


“There are some good American drink- 
ing songs,” writes Theodore Maynard, 
“but a Prohibitionist nation does not de- 
serve to be represented in the jolliest 
book in the world.” The jolliest book is 
Mr. Maynard’s anthology of drinking 
songs, called “A Tankard of Ale” (Mc- 
Bride), and whether it deserves that de- 
scription or not, it contains some jolly 
good songs. There is Chesterton’s song 
about Noah,— 

And the soup he took was Elephant Soup, and 
the fish he took was Whale. 

Better still is Chesterton’s “Rolling Eng- 

lish Road,” which begins: 

Before the Roman came to Rye or out to 

Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the roll- 
ing English road. 

A reeling road, a rolling road that rambles 
round the shire, 

And after him the parson ran, the sexton 
and the squire; 

A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we 

did tread 


The night we went to Birmingham by way 
of Beachy Head. 


The best thing about writing books on 
spies, and particularly German spies, is 
that you may divulge as much as you 
like, and few readers can contradict you. 
You may hint that you know about other 
and more terrible things, but these you 
are forbid to tell—either by the Censor, 
of by the Secret Service, or by your own 
Sense of Propriety. Since the days of 
1914, when Dr. Armgaard Karl] Graves 
shattered our nerves with his “Secrets of 
the German War Office,” we have been 
jaded. Dr. Graves’s revelations palled 
upon his readers, as the author himself 
is said to have palled upon his boarding- 
house neighbors, when he used to dis- 
turb their early morning sleep by haloo- 
ing through the telephone: “Are you 
dere? Iss diss der Editor off der New 
York —? Diss iss Dokter Graves, 
der Cherman spy!” 

Better work is in Sidney Felstead’s 
“German Spies at Bay” (Brentano) and 
“The Secret Corps” (Murray), by Cap- 
tain Ferdinand Tuohy. The latter, re- 
lating the work of the Intelligence Serv- 
ice, has been published in England, and 
its American publication probably awaits 
its final appearance as a serial in Every- 
body’s Magazine. For despite the in- 
credulity caused by Dr. Graves, and the 
spy plays, there were spies, and firing 
squads, and executions in the Tower, and 
these two books tell something of them 
all. Few spies were found communica- 
ting secrets which would have won the 
whole war for Germany, or led to the 
destruction of the entire Grand Fleet, or 
the capture of Marshal Foch. But some 
of them were caught writing bits of in- 
formation to “merchants” in Holland, or 
sending messages about the identity of 
the Allied units in certain sectors. And 
their end was swift and tragic; some- 
times even rather dramatic. 





“A Well-known English Author” is 
said to have written the anonymous vol- 
ume, “The Taint in Politics’ (Dodd). 
It is a study in the evolution of parlia- 
mentary corruption, mainly concerning 
itself with England, although there is a 
chapter on the United States. It at- 
tempts to discover why we all distrust 
“politicians,” and usually demand a 
“business man” whenever the public af- 
fairs become critical. 


It is pleasant to read, in S. P. B. Mais’s 
“Books and their Writers” (Dodd), the 
author’s remarks about Lafcadio Hearn, 
and especially about Hearn’s never suffi- 
ciently popular works: “Interpretations 
of Literature” and “Appreciations of 
Poetry.” Mr. Mais writes that he has 
“proved by experience” that they are “the 
best books of criticism on English litera- 
ture for beginners.” Of Crabbe, Hearn 
“writes more interestingly than any 
other critic I have ever read.” On 
Hearn’s speaking bluntly about Words- 
worth, “Our hearts go out to a critic 
who can begin an essay on Wordsworth 
by saying that ‘he is one of the most 
tiresome, most vapid, and most common- 
place of English poets in certain respects, 
a poet who wrote an astonishing amount 
of nonsense.’” For a boy, with a leaning 
towards literature, “I can think of no 
books which could be more useful, for 
Hearn not only shows us what to read, 
but what is far more difficult, how to set 
about reading: he gives us the incentive, 
and he attunes us to the right mood.” 


“Solomon Eagle,” that is, J. C. Squire, 
editor of the London Mercury, writes in 
his “Books in General” [Second Series] 
(Knopf) the sort of book “that one reads 
in, without tedium, for ten minutes be- 
fore one goes to sleep.” An American 
feels some humiliation in reading the vol- 
ume, for Mr. Squire mentions books and 
publications from this country only for 
the purpose of jeering at them; it is 
gently done, but still a jeer. The cheap- 
est among our writers, the ones most 
addicted to shoddy sentiment, spread- 
eagle, and buncombe, are the only ones 
he cares to talk about. It is, perhaps, 
natural; “Solomon Eagle” tries to amuse, 
and satire is amusing, while praise is 
often tedious. Still, an American editor 
who published his literary fragments, 
and chose “Tit Bits” for the only British 
periodical to discuss, Marie Corelli and 
Charles Garvice for the only British 
novelists to mention, might not escape 
the charge of bias. “Books in General,” 
however, includes such pleasing essays on 
“Pidgin-English for Germans,” “Hu- 
mours of Hymnology,” and “The De- 
scendants of Shakespeare”—to mention 
but a few—that most of us will forgive 
“Solomon Eagle” for tweaking a feather 
or two out of the American Eagle’s tail. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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More “‘Liberalism”’ 
Tue Apvancinc Hour. By Norman Hapgood. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 

ROM George Meredith’s sonnet-se- 

quence, ‘Modern Love,” Mr. Hapgood 
draws his title and his motto. “But they 
fed not on the advancing hours,” wrote 
Meredith of his lovers, and great ill be- 
fell them. Mr. Hapgood essays to show 
that other persons, and particularly those 
of a reactionary turn of mind, should 
take warning. Plainly the implication is 
for a more or less exclusive diet on the 
advancing hour, with avoidance of the 
hour that recedes. But in these days of 
the balanced ration one may properly 
question the implied counsel. In any 
scientific scheme of an intellectual die- 
tary the receding hour must also have 
its place. Indeed, that most fiery of 
revolutionaries, Patrick Henry, gave it 
preéminence. “I have but one lamp by 
which my feet are guided,” he shouted to 
the Virginia convention of 1775, “and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know 
no way of judging of the future but by 
the past.” The over-stimulus, the ex- 
treme headiness, that comes from a too 
close addiction to the advancing hours 
needs the corrective that comes from at 
least an occasional resort to the hours 
of yesteryear. 

Mr. Hapgood writes of liberals, radi- 
cals, reactionaries, government propa- 
ganda, war hysteria, political campaigns, 
and current issues, with Soviet Russia 
as the leading topic. About liberals he 
is pessimistic. His reliance on them, he 
writes (p. 31), “is not too strong, for so 
few of them are genuine and resource- 
ful.”” He but echoes an oft-heard lament; 
and the reader who tries to keep up 
with current controversy can not but ask, 
What is the matter with the liberals, 
anyway? Not only are the radicals as- 
sailing them with scornful derision, but 
they are themselves assailing one an- 
other or lugubriously admitting that lib- 
eralism is a failure. Even the saving 
remnant of them, it appears, have small 
power of cohesion. Some time ago Mr. 
Hapgood wrote to Mr. Lincoln Steffens 
(pp. 37-38), 

Explaining that I wished there was a reform 
party in America broad enough to hold him, 
certain careful reformers whom I selected as 
the type of sane radicals, and myself. He re- 
plied that he did not think that as a fact a 
party could be formed that was broad enough 
to include these forces. 

So there is faint hope of concerted ac- 
tion from that element. Is it intellectual 
pride that keeps its units apart? Not at 
all. “A liberal differs from a radical in 
humility,” writes Mr. Hapgood (p. xi), 
and we take it that he means the liberal 
not the radical, as the humble one. To 
some unillumined persons the thought 


will come that the members of a party 
so meticulously selected and numerically 
so restricted could hardly fail to nourish 
a lively sense of their own abounding 
merits; but it is an unworthy thought 
and should be repudiated. Perhaps, 
though, as Mr. Hapgood forebodes 
(p. 30), the stress of the fight between 
the radicals and the conservatives will 
force the liberals into one or the other 
of the two extreme camps. In that case 
“must I be pushed to the left; for to go 
to the right would be to abandon the 
flag.” There is no specification of the 
flag he has in mind, though it can hardly 
be the stars and stripes. But he still 
maintains that before the liberals allow 
themselves to be swallowed up they 
should ‘‘make eloquent our [their] belief 
in ordered progress, and endeavor that 
it may be actual progress.” 

To one reviewer at least—and one who 
is not insensible to the part Mr. Hap- 
good has taken in past times in the ad- 
vocacy of certain social measures—there 
is provocation on almost every page of 
this book. But in the two chapters on 
the Russian problem, as well as in other 
incidental treatment of this problem, the 
provocation concentrates in every line. 
Here are Stockholmism, semi-defeatism, 
and that near kinship to Bolshevism 
which, while it claims the kinsman’s 
right to censure and condemn, flies into 
a passion at condemnation by others and 
rushes to defend. Here are distortions 
set down as facts, evasions of the truth, 
cocksure judgments, and intemperate 
abuse. All this is bad enough, but there 
is more—and that is the tone in which 
the message is delivered—an arrogant 
tone of super-censorship of the world. If 
this be liberalism, in its gray garb of 
humility, reasonable beings will prefer 
the most insolent conservatism. 

Who are Mr. Hapgood’s favorite au- 
thorities on Russia? We take it that the 
list assembled on page 117—‘‘Raymond 
Robins, Colonel Thompson, Arthur Ran- 
some, W. T. Goode, Frazier Hunt, Lin- 
coln Steffens, Phillips Price, Colonel Ma- 
lone’—is indicative, though of course 
not complete. One knows exactly what 
to expect from the citing of these names, 
and the expectation is fulfilled in over- 
flowing measure. But Mr. Hapgood is 
not wholly satisfied with other authori- 
ties; he essays to set up as something of 
an authority himself. “I went to Den- 
mark, as minister,” he writes (p. 93), 
“mainly because of the belief that I could 
from Copenhagen get much more light on 
the Russian problem than I could from 
the United States.” There are persons 
with finicky notions about public office 
who will say that the author might have 
had a higher motive for accepting this 
post; but we pass all that to remark that 
if he had really wanted exact informa- 
tion he could have found it at home. He 
had no need to go to Copenhagen. 


There is little, however, in his book 
to indicate that this is what he wanted 
for himself or for others. A good many 
of the most vital facts of the situation he 
completely ignores, and a good many 
others he presents with a twist that 
wholly changes their significance. His 
thesis is that the opposition of the Allied 
Governments to the Soviet Government 
is a class war dictated by the capitalists; 
that they have grossly belied the Bol- 
sheviki; that a de facto government ex- 
ists in Moscow that should have been 
recognized from the beginning; that the 
only reason (or perhaps the main reason) 
why it hasn’t been recognized is because 
it has instituted a Communist social sys- 
tem; that the privation of the Russian 
people has been largely, if not mainly, 
due to the blockade, and that the declara- 
tion and enforcement of this blockade has 
been a hideous crime. 

Open-minded persons will say that 
there are at least some arguable points in 
this thesis; but none of that for Mr. 
Hapgood. His argumentation is a string 
of sweeping assertions and denuncia- 
tions, and his method with evidence is 
the familiar “absent treatment.” The 
fact that the most bitter opposition to 
the Bolshevik régime has come from 
Russian Socialists and other radicals, and 
that these include some of the noblest 
names in Russian history, is one, it may 
be supposed, that has some vital bearing 
on the silly assertion about the “class 
war.” Mr. Hapgood meets the fact by 
totally ignoring it. True, he prints a 
letter from Kropotkin which contains 
some strictures on the Bolshevik plan, 
but he prints it for its value as an argu- 
ment against intervention. For the rest, 
there is silence. The further fact that 
in September, 1918, many of these Rus- 
sian revolutionists were in favor of in- 
tervention; the still further fact that 
the leading Socialists in other countries 
(Kautsky, Branting, and _ scores of 
others) have from the first been wholly 
opposed to the Bolsheviki, might also be 
supposed to bear upon this assertion. 
But no hint of either fact, so far as one 
reviewer can find, is in the book. The 
application of the “class war” theory to 
this situation comes from delusion. One 
does not need President Wilson’s recent 
assurance that this Government’s attitude 
“has nothing to do with any particular 
political or social structure which the 
Russian people themselves may see fit 
to embrace,” though the statement is 
welcome. One can reach the heart of 
the matter in another way. Mr. Hap- 


good has himself recorded with gratifi- ~ 


cation the pressure which labor elements 
in the Allied countries have exerted 
against their own Governments in behalf 
of Russia. He knows, or ought to know, 
that this has been done in spite of the 
most pointed testimony regarding Bol- 
shevist tyranny, faithlessness, and bru- 
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tality by radicals, Socialists, and laborites 
themselves: in England by Col. Ward, 
Keeling, Dukes, and others, and later by 
Bertrand Russell and Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den; in France (from the beginning) 
and in Italy (more recently) by promi- 
nent members of the Socialist parties. 
Does there exist (to use Mr. Hapgood’s 
expression) “one sane being blind 
enough” to believe that had a representa- 
tive responsible and decent Government 
in Russia established a Communist or a 
Socialist system, any other democratic 
government in the world would have 
dared to interfere? If there does exist 
such a one he needs treatment. Any 
democratic Government which would 
have so interfered would have done so at 
the risk of a revolution. 

All that Mr. Hapgood has to say about 
the blockade is blown to flinders by the 
statements of the Bolshevik leaders 
themselves. Of course these leaders lay 
stress on the blockade when they are 
dealing with the carefully selected visi- 
tors who are permitted to enter Russia; 
the plea arouses sympathy and starts a 
back-fire of pro-Bolshevist propaganda in 
the other nations, very helpful to the 
cause. But among themselves they ap- 
ply to the matter a different estimate. 
If Mr. Hapgood wants some real illumi- 
nation on the subject he may with profit 
read the report of A. Rykov, chairman 
of the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, which was fully discussed in 
The Weekly Review for August 18 and 
25. He may learn from this report what 
is the trouble with Russia, why there is 
privation and why there are no raw ma- 
terials to exchange for Allied products. 
In particular, he may ponder over this 
statement: “It is the greatest fallacy to 
imagine that the lifting of the blockade 
or conclusion of peace will in any degree 
solve our raw-material crisis.” The 
trouble with Russia is the economic col- 
lapse of the Soviet system; and though 
Mr. Hapgood admits the collapse he jug- 
gles with its consequences. 

Most of Mr. Hapgood’s other conten- 
tions which have to do with Russia itself 
are also refuted by Bolshevist testimony. 
What he has to say in reckless denuncia- 
tion of the Allied Governments we must 
pass for lack of space. But it would be 
unjust to the reader and over-indulgent 
to Mr. Hapgood not to deal with a matter 
which faces the reviewer over and over 
again. That is the distortion with which 
so many things are asserted, so many in- 
cidents and episodes recorded. This dis- 
tortion may, of course, be involuntary; it 
may result from a lack of information or 
a confused sense of reality. The sojourn 
in Copenhagen at the expense of the 
United States Government may, after all, 
have proved profitless; or a sojourn any- 
where else might prove an equal waste of 
time. Indeed, such instances as the blun- 
dering reference to the origin of the 


“nationalization of women” story (p. 
108) lend support to this view. This 
silly story, the genesis of which Mr. 
Jerome Davis long ago explained (see 
The Independent, March 15, 1919, and 
elsewhere), has been more extensively 
and intensively used by the Bolshevists 
(pro and near as well) than by the antis. 
This story being a hoax, they argue, all 
other accusations against the Bolsheviki 
are necessarily false. But the least the 
reader may ask is that the apologist who 
treats of it should know something about 
it and especially the perfectly natural 
manner in which it arose. So also one 
may cite the repeated confusion of Com- 
munism with Socialism (pp. 163-166 and 
elsewhere). Kropotkin, in the passage 
quoted, makes the distinction (p. 89), 
but the point is lost on Mr. Hapgood. 
There is much else confirmatory of this 
view. 

But there are other instances which 
throw doubt upon the involuntariness of 
this distortion. An instance typical of 
much that is to be found in the book is 
the censure (p. xiii) of the Allied “pass- 
port control to prevent knowledge.” Mr. 
Hapgood knows, of course, that the Allies 
from the first have wanted exact knowl- 
edge of conditions in Russia and that 
what they have objected to is the sort of 
thing that comes from human _ phono- 
graphs, Bolshevik partisans and propa- 
gandists. He also knows, or ought to 
know, that Lenin, in order to prevent 
knowledge leaking out, has exercised a 
control more rigorous than anything ex- 
erted from outside. The autocrat has 
permitted the entrance into Russia of 
those persons only who he believed would 
tell a favorable story, and he im- 
prisoned Keeling (who went there before 
the revolution and who had the foolhardi- 
ness to return) for having told the un- 
favorable side. That the great man 
guessed wrong in the cases of Karl Kaut- 
sky; certain leaders of the French So- 
cialist party; the Italian deputies Dugoni, 
Serratti, and Aragona; Bertrand Russell 
and Mrs. Philip Snowden, is of course a 
sad comment on the perspicacity of one 
than whom “no more powerful intellect 
was brought to the surface in the whole 
struggle” (p. 117). But it is well-nigh 
incredible that Mr. Hapgood does not 
know Lenin’s policy in this matter. If 
he does not, he may with advantage con- 
sult the correspondence between the 
League of Nations and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on the question of admitting a 
committee of investigation. He will learn 
that after three months of shuffling 
(March-May, 1920), the Soviet Govern- 
ment ended the negotiations with a re- 
fusal. Within a very recent time, more- 
over, an Associated Press correspondent, 
“because of making a trip across Russia 
from Vladivostok without advance Soviet 
authorization,” has been deported to Fin- 
land. 


From the account (pp. 140-48) of the 
contest between the Bolshevist authori- 
ties and the Codperatives one might sup- 
pose that along with a certain amount of 
Coéperative resistance went also a con- 
siderable amount of Bolshevist modera- 
tion and restraint. It is a pleasant, if 
not wholly convincing, picture of Bolshe- 
vist forbearance. There are, however, 
persons who take a somewhat different 
view, holding that whatever the Codpera- 
tives have saved to themselves has been 
saved by dogged resistance against con- 
stant aggression. One of these persons is 
A. E. Malakhov, former Codperative offi- 
cial and present refugee from Leninite 
persecution, an article by whom appeared 
in the Russian Coédperator and was re- 
published in Struggling Russia for Feb- 
ruary 7, 1920. On pp. 188-90 Mr. Hap- 
good reprints what he calls the “essen- 
tial parts” of this article. Unfortunately, 
from the middle of the article are omitted 
two paragraphs. One of them begins, 
“The designs of the Soviet authorities 
to lay hands on everything have been 
checked.” The other begins, ““Codperation 
has to strain all its efforts in order to 
save the population from speculators, 
profiteers, and ‘bagmen,’ all of whom can 
be regarded as born and bred by the 
policy and decrees of the Bolsheviki.” It 
may be that these passages are not “es- 
sential parts” of the whole; but most 
readers, when attention is called to them, 
will probably think otherwise. 

There are scores of these distortions 
which could be pointed out, but we must 
pass on. Not only does this book un- 
fairly or mistakenly record the past and 
the present of this tragic business, but 
it fails dismally in interpreting the out- 
come. Already the chain of events fol- 
lowing its composition have begun to 
tell against it. There is, for instance, 
that little matter of the Narodny bank, 
the central bank of the Codperatives. 
Oh, yes, it was “nationalized” (p. 140); 
but “it was treated in a way significantly 
different from the other banks.” No 
sooner is this fatuous explanation given 
to the world than a new decree comes 
forth (first published in this country 
April 17, but dated January 19), by 
which the Narodny bank was abolished. 
No sooner does the comment (p. 111) on 
the refusal of passports to a British labor 
delegation reach the printer than a Brit- 
ish labor delegation is speeding over the 
waters and frontiers for a Russian visit. 
And no sooner appears the clamorous de- 
mand for recognition (with the implica- 
tion that recognition may be forced by 
the power of the Soviet Government) 
than the President’s note is issued, fol- 
lowed by that of the French Government, 

declaring that the Bolshevist power is 
the common enemy of mankind and that 
it will never be formally recognized. 

It may be that circumstances which 
no man now can guess will in time force 
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a different answer, though this outcome 
is unlikely. But this is the moral an- 
swer; and whether it come from a Presi- 
dent or from a proletarian; from a So- 
cialist like Kautsky or from a bourgeois 
like Lvov, it is a sufficient and a conclu- 
sive answer for all right-minded men. 
There must be no admission of this 
treacherous and brutal power to the 
council of nations. To the raving and 
vain imagining of the reactionaries of 
the left—woozy' sentimentalists and 
malevolent activists alike—there can be 
no better answer. 
W. J. GHENT 


Journalistic Portraits 
Without Warts 


History OF JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED 
States. By George Henry Payne. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 


N this useful and valuable survey of 
American newspaper history Mr. 
Payne reveals himself not only as an in- 
dustrious but as one of the most kindly 
of contemporary journalists. He has 
done a creditable piece of work, amassed 
adequate material, used it with discrimi- 
nation and an excellent sense of selection, 
has not forgotten that he had a “‘story” to 
tell, and that one of the prime requisites 
of a story is that it shall be interesting. 
His little history will prove an admi- 
rable handbook for students of journal- 
ism. It will give them a background, 
and that is something so few entrants 
to newspaper work have or seek to ac- 
quire. 

Mr. Payne’s essential kindliness is dis- 
closed in his treatment of the chief out- 
standing figures of American newspaper 
editing and making from Benjamin Har- 
ris through Hamilton, Duane, Coleman, 
Bennett, Bryant, Greeley, Dana, Godkin, 
Bowles, and Pulitzer to Hearst. He has 
a friendly word to say about all of them. 
He might easily have shown more dis- 
crimination there. The most famous and 
conspicuous editors among us have been 
a diverse lot of characters; and some of 
them were odd creatures. Their differ- 
ences might have been indicated with 
advantage. It would have helped the 
uninitiated reader understand some of 
the influences that have shaped the course 
of our newspaper history. Personalities 
have counted as much as conditions. 

For example: Mr. Payne relates that, 
“At least a dozen serious people have 
asked in the course of the preparation 
of this work, ‘What are you going to 
do with Hearst?’” <A fair question, cer- 
tainly, and a pertinent one. What does 
Mr. Payne do? He does in part as fol- 
lows: 


What the final judgment on Hearst will be 
depends very largely on his own actions, for 
the popularity or unpopularity of the cause 
espoused has much to do with the final judg- 
ment passed by the people on the journalist. 


He has certain deep ingrained prejudices, 
which, if he were a statesman, might be grave 
defects; to the journalist, however, they are 
often, if his vision is correct, a source of 
strength. Journalism is the only profession 
where prejudice, like versatility, may be an 
asset. 

That is hardly an adequate or incisive 
appraisement, but certainly it is kindly. 

For the rest, Mr. Payne has gone 
thoroughly and industriously into the 
records and has traced the growth of 
our newspapers and their influence with 
intelligence and understanding. He pro- 
pounds the belief that the ideal of gov- 
ernment by public opinion has been more 
nearly achieved in this country than else- 
where, and that the history of journalism 
in America can not be separated from 
the development of the democratic idea. 
He holds that to journalism democracy 
owes, not only its strength but, in whole 
or in part, all of its important victories. 
He has assembled a compact body of facts 
to support his beliefs. 

The record Mr. Payne has made was 
well worth setting down. It may be 
commended to the attention of those de- 
luded persons who, knowing nothing 
about newspapers or their making, fondly 
believe that the perfect daily journal of 
news and comment on world events can 
only be run by the Government. 

It is the fashion nowadays among a 
certain limited group in this country to 
decry and incite suspicion of the whole 
body of American newspapers. Usually 
this is done through ignorance; some- 
times through malice or sheer mental 
irresponsibility. The newspapers are 
not perfect, but the defect is easier to 
discover than it is to remedy. They are 
run by human beings, and fed with 
information supplied by other human be- 
ings. Until this condition can be over- 
come they will never attain the perfec- 
tion for which their critics clamor. In 
any event, they are becoming more re- 
sponsible, more complete, more necessary 
to the public welfare all the time. That 
is something. As Mr. Payne puts it, 

There is no profession, unless it is medicine, 
that calls for a higher regard for the simple 
truth than does journalism. . . . There have 
been men, there are men, into whose conscious- 
ness this fact never penetrates, but for the 
vast majority of the men who have achieved 
distinction in journalism it has been an actuat- 
ing and primal principle. 

That is true and it can not be too 
often said. 

E. G. L. 


Metaphysics for the Many 


Essays 1n ComMON-SENSE PuHiLosopHy. By 
C. E. M. Joad. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. 

HE appeal from metaphysics to com- 
mon sense is taken not only by the 
layman but in every new literary genera- 
tion by those naive philosophers who 
cherish the illusion that their own partic- 


ular brand of metaphysics is the embodi- 
ment of common sense. It is allowable 
only to the completely consistent posi- 
tivist, if such a being exists, who never 
makes any concessions in himself to what 
Pater or Arnold somewhere styles “the 
commonplace metaphysical instinct.” In 
answer to all others, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve that the half-dozen or more ulti- 
mate problems—the relation of mind and 
body, the perception of an external world, 
free will, the criteria of truth, etc.—have, 
in fact, thus far baffled all human en- 
deavors to come to agreement about them, 
in spite of such aids as Florence Night- 
ingale’s “Suggestions for Thought to the 
Searchers after Truth,” Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
“Last Things,” and Miss Sinclair’s “De- 
fense of Idealism.” 

It matters not whether we say that 
the problems arise from questions that 
ought never to have been asked, or that 
they could be easily solved by an un- 
technical and common-sense philosophy, 
or that their difficulties are merely the 
misunderstandings of mismanaged dis- 
cussion. Men do in fact persist in ask- 
ing the questions, and though many 
philosophers of common and uncommon 
sense have confidently come forward to 
answer them we are no nearer agreement 
to-day than the Greeks were in the days 
of Plato and Protagoras. The Philistine 
Macaulay was right. Metaphysics is not 
a progressive science. 

The appeal to common sense is rhetoric 
precisely on a par with the demagogue’s 
denunciation of “the” diplomats, “the” 
politicians, “the” interests, “the” law- 
yers, “the” pedants,. “the” dull teachers. 
It is an indictment of the limitations 
of human nature in the specialists 
with whom the division of labor charges 
a particular task. An amateur of genius 
may surpass them in a given instance, 
but the necessity for specialization, 
method, precedent, and a more or less 
technical vocabulary remains. 

Mr. Joad’s “Essays in Common-Sense 
Philosophy” can claim no exemption from 
these presumptions by their title or by 
the publishers’ assurance that they are 
intended for the intelligent reader rather 
than for the trained student of phil- 
osophy. If such an intelligent reader 
thinks that he understands them, he is 
the more deceived. A third or a quarter 
of the book, for example, is concerned 
with analogies between the author’s 
views and the doctrine of Platonic ideas 
as he seems to have collected it from 
scattered utterances of Professors 
Taylor, Henry Jackson, Adams, and 
Stewart, Mr. Bertrand Russell, and Mr. 
Lutoslawski. “The intelligent reader” 
can no more test these analogies than he 
can be expected to perceive how uncrit- 
ical and amateurish is this, for the 


author’s main purpose entirely super- 
fluous, Platonic erudition, or to recog- 
nize that the accents of the Greek word 
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for idea are generally misplaced. Again, 
Mr. Joad discourses familiarly of many 
‘isms—monism, German and other forms 
of idealism, representationalism, em- 
piricism, pragmatism. Every one of 
these terms is hopelessly equivocal, ad- 
mitting of many meanings, which re- 
quire much more explicit discrimination 
and definition than the author vouch- 
safes. A specialist in the history of phil- 
osophy or a group of Balliol scholars 
might divine what he means. But what 
does the intelligent reader know of the 
difference between the new realism and 
any other kind of realism? Indeed, when 
Mr. Joad says that the new realists be- 
lieve that we know the nature of ob- 
jects “approximately as it really is” and 
that ‘“‘they exist in fact very much as we 
know them “(italics mine), I am tempted 
to wonder whether he himself could pro- 
duce any valid logical distinction between 
this kind of new realism and the “trans- 
figured realism” of Herbert Spencer. 
And when he credits Mr. Stout with the 
distinction that “the blackness inherent 
in coal is a sensible quality, while the 
quality of blackness we perceive when we 
look at the coal is called a sensation,” it 
is surely permissible to remind him as a 
member of the Aristotelian society that 
this psychological presupposition of the 
new realism is found in substance at the 
end of the fifth chapter of the third book 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, where Aris- 
totle says in effect that though sensibles 
can not exist apart from the sensations of 
living creatures, the things that cause 
the sensation can and must exist in- 
dependently. 

But having said that Mr. Joad’s book 
can not make the ultimate problems of 
metaphysics intelligible to the intelligent 
reader, we can not consistently attempt to 
discuss them in a review. Mr. Joad’s 
first chapter on our knowledge of sensible 
objects alludes to or discusses Descartes, 
Berkeley, Locke, Bradley, Stout, Berg- 
son, James, Hume, Lotze, Joachim, Bert- 
rand Russell, Dr. G. E. Moore, Meinong, 
and Professor Dawes Hicks. It char- 
acteristically makes no allusion to “Mill 
on Hamilton,” which is intelligible to 
the intelligent reader. It would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the exponents of 
the new realism or of pragmatism to meet 
the repeated challenge to specify the 
metaphysical and psychological ideas of 
the philosophers that are supposed to 
have superseded Mill which Mill has not 
already weighed in the delicate balances 
of his examination of Hamilton. I do 
not deny that there may be some such 
ideas or nuances of ideas. But a dis- 
tinct enumeration of them would greatly 
help to clarify the present philosophical 
anarchy and would present tangible is- 
sues for debate. Such explicitness is 
perhaps the last thing which the phil- 
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age American. The books noted 
below, selected from a large col- 
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osophical generation of Bergson and 
Eucken desires. 

But it would be unfair to hold Mr. 
Joad responsible for the spirit of the age. 
His book, though unsatisfactory to any 
student of philosophy who possesses a 
philological conscience and a critical his- 
toric sense, does in some sort canvass 
a number of the problems that we can 
escape only by refusing to speculate at 
all. It will serve as well as another to 
satisfy the commonplace metaphysical in- 
stinct. And the student who takes it up 
for this purpose will receive from it a 
fair measure of initiation into the study 
of philosophy, and of orientation and 
stimulus of his own reflections. 

PAUL SHOREY 


Between the Worlds 


JoHN SILENCE PHYSICIAN EXTRAORDINARY. 
By Algernon Blackwood. New York: 


E. P. Dutton and Company. 

THe Winp Between THE Worvps. By Alice 
Brown. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany. 

THE First Vattey. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
3oston: The Four Seas Company. 

R. BLACKWOOD has so thoroughly 

and exclusively gone in for the fic- 
tion of reincarnation and complex per- 
sonality and the mystico-psychic kind of 
thing in general, as to acquire a touch of 
the official manner. Priests of the occult, 
like priests of religion, must guard 
against an attitude, or an air, of personal 
sponsorship. It is too easy to patronize 
the infinite and put mystery on a lead. 

Mr. Blackwood is a punctilious and even 

dogged celebrant. But somehow his odd 

narratives gain weight from his solem- 
nity and long-windedness. Here, one 
feels, is a solid man, incapable of joking, 

a careful man who has investigated a 

hidden world, and has found something 

in it. He is little concerned with the 
ordinary business of psychical research, 
the spirit “communication” through any 
species of medium. Rather he holds that 
there is no real partition between the 

“two worlds,” between life in human flesh 

and life out of it; or between human life 

as it has been, and as it is and shall be. 

All these are to his vision closely bound 

together, and it is only the dullness of 

our senses, physical and spiritual, which 
sets up a barrier. 

“John Silence: Physician Extraordi- 
nary,” has gone through a _ half-dozen 
American editions in short order. Si- 
lence is a deep student of the occult who 
has become a sort of “psychic doctor.” 
It is his pleasure to tackle obscure ail- 
ments of the spirit which rest in some 
wise upon an impact of the here and the 
“beyond.” John is a bit portentous and 
Sherlockian, fussy about his amateur rat- 
ing and more than a little supercilious 
with persons less in the know. A quite 
kickable person, in truth. But the sup- 





posed chronicler, Hubbard, is altogether 
Watson-like in admiration and awe; and 
if we can get ourselves for the hour into 
his frame of mind, and behold and marve] 
and believe in the magical powers of the 
Master, all will be well. This writer’s 
leisurely method does not lend itself to 
the capsule form of fiction. The five 
“cases” recorded here average about sey- 
enty pages in length—an odd size, maga- 
zinably speaking, neither story nor 
novelette. Our impression is that the 
narrative would stand boiling down, and 
yet it is hard to say how much of the 
effect may be an effect of leisure and 
unhurried accuracy. And though we may 
feel a certain laboriousness in the struc- 
ture of each tale as a whole, there are 
passages of uncanny magic, like the one 
in “A Psychical Invasion,” which de- 
scribes the cat weaving voluptuously 
about the ankles of an invisible and 
malign presence, while the dog growls 
humped-up in his corner, and the man 
steels himself against the onset of the 
unseen. 

In “The Wind Between the Worlds” 
Miss Brown has spun a Bostonian yarn 
with a moral for spook-hunters. Her 
“idea” evidently sprang from the morbid 
impetus given by war-bereavements to 
the traffic in mediums and ouija boards 
and automatic writing. She expresses 
the feeling of the sane majority that such 
traffic is enfeebling and disintegrating. 
Isabel Harvey, a naturally sweet and 
comfortable woman, becomes so daft 
about “communicating” with her dead 
son that she is indifferent to her living 
one, and to her very patient husband. If 
there is reality in the spell which holds 
her, it is an unwholesome reality. Miss 
Digby, the automatic writer, a female 
Sludge part fraud, part believer, does not 
see this. For all her chicane, she has a 
hope that there may prove to be some 
“psychical” means of escape from dreary 
reality. This world bores her: “there's 
nothing in it;” and who knows what may 
lie just beyond? Madame Brooke, one of 
Miss Brown’s humorous and redoubtable 
old women, tries to put her right: 
“You’re only going to debase your en- 
ergies and weaken your will,” she as- 
sures the piteous Digby, “forever ques- 
tioning, forever whining for sympathy 
and asking advice, setting up a higher 
tribunal ‘over there,’ as you call it, and 
lying down on what you think are higher 
intelligences than your own. No, my 
girl, you fight it out on this line. Make 
your own decisions, meet your griefs, 
and toughen your will. That’s what the 
whole business is here for—the mystery, 
the despair—to make a man of you and 
toughen your will.”” Isabel’s husband re- 
volts from the feeble and impertinent 
maunderings of the psychic pencil. Dove 
and his alleged scientific discovery are 
different. Dove claims to have derived 


from pitchblende a kind of psychic ra- 
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dium, which shows, he asserts, attempts 
at communication from outside this 
world. They come by way of flashes in 
the Morse code: hence the assumption of 
their human-ghostly source. But the in- 
ventor has been at work for years and 
has used up his fortune. He must have 
more money in order to make the large 
amount of “olympium” necessary for 
complete success. Harvey sees something 
at least worth trying out in this. The 
romantic story interwoven'with the situ- 
ation, and involving Dove’s beautiful 
daughter and both the Harvey sons, liv- 
ing and dead, is an artificial affair. All’s 
well with the love-tale in the end—as it 
might have been without any spookish 
connection whatever. 

“The First Valley” is a fantasy of real 
beauty. Over this perilous middle way 
of the “two worlds” it passes delicately. 
A motor-car crashes, and a pretty heed- 
less daughter of pleasure is dead. Out 
of this world of flesh, which she has 
loved warmly if not wisely, she must 
pass, and we with her, to that “first val- 
ley” where her initial apprenticeship to 
the new life must be served. She is not 
unfriended. A kindly Death speeds her 
thither in his smooth car. The childlike 
poet Odo greets her, and the Spade Man 
who plants more than flowers among the 
bewildered or earth-ridden newcomers of 
the Valley. All types are there: the 
worldly Madame de Cassilis who has 
brought her snobbery with her; St. Leon 
the scholar, who clings to his pedantry 
and egotism; the poor gaunt creature 
who has “died in sin” and insists that 
she is “lost.” Among them little Tina 
with her loving heart and humble ways 
is by no means least; and we are to see 
her among the first of them to pass on 
from this phase, not uncompanioned, into 
the next Valley where she may be further 
freed from the weaknesses and fears of 
human nature, and confirmed in its felic- 
ity. It is a little book conceived in a spirit 
of singular purity and reverence, and 
almost faultlessly executed; without cant 
or sentimentalism or any forcing of the 
risky note. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


\ LOUIS BARTHOU contributes to 
Mi. the Revue de Paris an article on 
Victor Hugo’s “William Shakespeare,” in- 
cluding unpublished letters of Hugo to 
his publishers Lacroix and Verbroeck- 
hoven. With one of these he returned to 
them the proof of a prospectus announcing 
the forthcoming edition. The publishers 
had suggested to advertise the book as, “A 
great French book dedicated to the Eng- 
lish, Shakespeare studied by Victor Hugo, 
the greatest genius of the sixteenth cen- 
tury judged by the most astonishing 
poet of the nineteenth.” The most as- 
(Continued on page 236) 








American Banks in Europe 


UR OFFIcEs in Europe are 
branches of the Company and 
also independent banking units. 


Completely equipped for all 
phases of modern banking, they 
function for the American busi- 
ness man as /is banks, acting as 
his own financial agencies abroad, 


and handling his transactions in 
the American way. 


These offices, in fostering mu- 
tually beneficial relations between 
Europe and America, are in an 
especially favorable position to be 
of broad service to business inter- 
ests on both sides of the water. 


Our booklet,“ Banking Service for Foreign Trade,” 
outlines the services which this Company, through 
its foreign offices, can render your organization. 
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most, will look better, last longer and give better service if they do 
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(Continued from page 235) 
tonishing poet changed this market cry 
into, “The poet of England judged by 
the poet of France.” It is the little 
talent only that needs the puff of the 
superlative to waft him up into the 
clouds. Among the host of the greatest 
and the most astonishing the poet of 
England and the poet of France stood 
out in positive and simple grandeur. 
When will the art of advertisement at- 
tain such consummate refinement as to 
use this simple device of the positive to 
extol superiority beyond dispute? 


Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite’s 
“Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1919” 
(Small, Maynard and Company) is the 
seventh volume of its kind. It contains 
some good poetry. Poems like Mr. 
Scudder Middleton’s valorous and sump- 
tuous “Return,” like Miss Edna Millay’s 
lacerating but magical “Elaine” prove 
that American poetry is ripening, if not 
great verse, at all events the conditions 
of which great verse is the outgrowth. 
One is the more sorry that a poet like 
Mr. Ledoux whose birthright is finish 
should permit himself to rhyme “real” 
with “feel” and that Mr. Clement Wood 
should to all appearance pronounce 
“sesame” in two syllables. Mr. Braith- 
waite has done his work with knowledge, 
with discernment, and with a liberality 
which sometimes compromises his dis- 
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cernment. He has extracted nearly two 
hundred pages from the magazine pro- 
duct of a single nation for a single year. 
Selection on so large a scale could hardly 
be rigid. But the champion of extended 
croppings from confined areas might as- 
sert not unplausibly that selection should 
be flexible or rigid as taste is flexible or 
rigid, and that taste in our time is noth- 
ing if not flexible. The aim is not to 
please everybody with everything, as old 
anthologists, in the days of standardized 
and autocratic taste, sought to do, but 
to please everybody with some things. 
The preliminaries of selection fall to the 
anthologist; its finalities devolve upon 
the reader who winnows his private an- 
thology out of the largeness of the pub- 
lished book. It may be asked if he could 
not sift it from the magazines. Ap- 
parently not, if the implications of Mr. 
Braithwaite’s seven volumes are trust- 
worthy. They seem based on the as- 
sumption of the existence of a multitude 
of readers whose interest in poetry is at 
once keen and helpless, readers for whom 
surprisingly much must be done, yet who 
can do surprisingly little for themselves. 
Is this multitude a reality? One pauses 
between Yes and No. 


We have received a French version of 
Poe’s “Raven” by an author who hides 
and minimizes himself under the sobri- 
quet of “Jym.” The difficulty of trans- 
lating the “Raven” into French begins 
with the title. “Corbeau” is matter-of- 
fact, a word for La Fontaine or Henri 
Becque; “raven” as sheer word is poetry. 
“Nothing more” is caricatured in “rien 
d’autre sorte,” and the translator, wisely 
despairing of “jamais plus,” spells out 
“Nevermore” in uncompromising Eng- 
lish. “That lie thy soul has spoken” is 
rendered by “ton calomnieux langage,” 
a phrase which certainly demonstrates 
that “langage” can be “calomnieux.” Yet 
the French, for all their curious impervi- 
ousness at certain points, are true poets, 
and this unequal and partly ridiculous 
“Corbeau” adds its mite of testimony to 
that undisputed fact. 


“Poland and Our Poets” is the title of 

an essay in “Solomon Eagle’s” second 
series of his ““Books in General” (Knopf). 
Keats, Byron, Tennyson, and Campbell 
have all made rhymes—rather bad ones— 
about Poland. Most Americans remem- 
ber that couplet of Campbell's: 
Hope for a season hade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell! 
and that is the sum of their poetical 
recollections about Poland. 

Another essay in Solomon Eagle’s book 
is about Max Beerbohm’s idyll: “The 
Happy Hypocrite.” It will probably 
make more than one reader wish to go 
hunting for a sight of that early book of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s, if only to renew an 
acquaintance with the wicked nobleman 


of the Regency, Lord George Hell, of 
whom it is written: “He loved with an 
insatiable love the town and the pleasures 
of the town, whilst the ennobling influ- 
ences of our English lakes was quite un- 
known to him. He used to boast that he 
had not seen a buttercup for twenty 
years.” 


In “Rising Above the Ruins” in France 
(Putnam) Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Hill have 
collected a good many interesting photo- 
graphs, and have added an impressive 
statistical appendix, of three pages, not 
referred to authority. The pictures and 
the appendix may fairly surprise and 
delight even those whose confidence in 
the natural character of France is firm- 
est. The pictures, though arranged in 
no evident order, reveal throughout the 
regions devastated by world-war a power 
of recuperation almost incredible; field 
and factories are springing up again 
everywhere, with an indomitable vigor 
like that of indigenous vegetation. The 
appendix, if based on trustworthy fig- 
ures, tells the same story; by March, 
1920, for example, it assures us (p. 245) 
that a full seventy per cent. of the fac- 
tories destroyed by the Germans were 
again in operation. Unhappily, Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Hill, whose charitable 
work among the French is agreed to 
have been both devoted and efficient, have 
not found leisure to reduce to order the 
hasty notes from which the text of this 
book seems to have been composed. This 
incessant use of the historical present 
time gives their style an air of pre- 
tentious artifice; their frequent use of 
direct discourse gives it an air of fiction. 
So, except for the pictures and the ap- 
pendix, they have succeeded in producing 
only an effect of make-believe in con- 
fusion. 


“What Bird Is That?” by Frank M. 
Chapman, Curator of Birds in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History (Apple- 
ton), reproduces in skilfully executed 
colored plates the “Seasonal Collection,” 
which has for many years been one of 
the most popular exhibits in the Mu- 
seum. Beginning with the permanent 
residents—the hawks and owls, quail and 
crow, woodpeckers and sparrows—it 
takes up successively the winter visitors, 
the early spring migrants of April and 
the late spring migrants of May, along 
with other charts exhibiting conditions 
in southern United States. The letter- 
press gives the essential information con- 
cerning characteristic note and habit of 
nesting and feeding. Altogether, it af- 
fords the readiest means of identifying 
those flashing bits of color and song 
which are so willing to be allowed to 
share the world’s green spaces with us. 
If the book were only a little narrower it 
would fit more comfortably into the 
pocket, 








